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Lubricate Rolls and Saddles of 
LONG DRAFT Spinning Frames 


TRADE MARK 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICER 


REGISTERED 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Which gives them= 
Effective lubrication—resulting in 


——» Correct speed ratio between top and bottom rolls 
— ?}Even yarn because of maintained speed 
— Clean yarn because drip-less and waste-less 


Let us show you how your mill can secure these advantages —at less 


cost than using ordinary oil 


Write for free testing sample! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CoO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ww AREHOUSES: Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta. Ga. 


Providence, R. L. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Il. St. Louis, Mo. 
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To Solve ROLL COVERING Problems 
Once and for ALL-TIME 


ENGINEERS 

. HAVE ALREADY DONE THIS | 

JOB FOR MANY MILLS 

7 In tne Sonoco Cork Cot they have perfected the nara? 
most efficient and economical roll coverina { WOVEN 


material on the market Nrouan their wide | FABRIC 
experience in mills spinning all types of yarn INNER: LINING / 
they have perfected.a technique that enables a soa 
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eX Family of Looms 


| X Model for a Wide Variety of Weaves 
| XL Model for Broad Sheetings 


For RAYONS 

"XK Model for Average Weaves | 

XD Model for Weaves 


| fet @ Os — May 
lt Costs More than the X K — at first 


are at Work upon New High Speed Loom | 


: Roundina Out 
Car COYTTOING the | anme ara 
: You Need High Speed Looms 
Consult Us as to the Model 
| DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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BEARING 


TEXACO 
STAZON 


is the name of a series 
of lubricants especially 
developed for looms. 
These new lubricants 
stubbornly resist spat- 
tering and dripping 
from bearings, there- 


by reducing spoilage. 


IN THIS 
COTTON 
MILL... 


IS GIVING THE EFFICIENT SERVICE for which it was built. One 


important reason for this very desirable condition is the type of 


lubrication these bearings get. 

Throughout the mill, all anti-friction bearings are lubricated 
with TEXACO STARFAK GREASE. 

Especially developed for high-speed anti-friction bearings, 
Texaco Starfak Grease provides an astonishing reduction in start- 
ing and running torque. It forms a stable, durable film that seals 
out dirt and lint. 

Texaco Starfak Grease does not entrain air to become spongy 

. nor does prolonged use under high speeds and temperatures 
affect its lubricating qualities or cause it to break down. 

Experienced Lubrication Engineers, trained in the selection and 
application of Texaco Textile Lubricants, will be glad to demon- 
strate that savings can be made with Texaco Perfected Lubrication. 

For prompt engineering service and deliveries, phone the near- 
est of our 2279 warehouses in the U. S., or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune The Texaco Star 
» tu hour of all-star entertainment—Every 

Wednesday Night Columbia Network — ¥ 00 E.S.} 


8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 


GREASE 


PERFECTED LUBRICATION FOR HIGH-SPEED ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 
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What Are Thinking?’ 


By Wm. M. McLaurine, Secretary 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


N this day of terrible confusion our attitudes and 
intentions are likely to be confused and our philoso- 
phies warped and meaningless. 

The world is filled with jangling noises and life is dizzy 
with conflicting emotions and changes. 

National and international propaganda, experimental 
policies and theories swarm over the air and through the 
medium of the press like bees lost from their hives. 

In all of this bedlam for those of us who have lived 
rather conservative lives and have been little disturbed 
in our thinking up to this 
period, these impacts upon 
the mind make us wonder 
and sometimes cause us to 
grope in confusion. 

For this reason, I have 
taken this subject, “What 
are we thinking?” in order 
that we may, to some extent, 
set up some ideas that will 
point us to safety. 

A story is related that, 
when the stars fell in Ala- 
bama many years ago (a 
meteoric display of unusual 
intensity), many of the col- 
ored and superstitious people became thoroughly fright- 
ened and sought salvation at the home of a devout and 
highly respected negro preacher, who lived in the com- 
munity. When they approached his home they saw him 
sitting, complacent and unperturbed, on his porch. After 
listening to their clamor for safety and cry of fear for a 
few minutes, he confidently raised his hand and said. 
“My brethren and friends, calm yourselves and observe. 
Only the little stars are falling in confusion. none of the 
big stars have moved at all.” 

lt is my hope and desire that out of the conflicting 
philosophies of falling stars, that | may point you to some 
of the stars that still stand and try to clear up some of 
the clouds that may obscure your vision. 

My discussion of this theme will naturally deal with 


_ "Presented at meeting of Gaston County Division of Southern 
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mental attitudes because these are the final determining 
factors in life. I am quoting you for a statement which 
| think I have phrased and which to me is important to 
remember. I quote it again as I have already quoted it 
on many occasions: “Back of the act is the actor, back 
of the actor is mind and back of mind is motive and back 
of motive is philosophy of life—i.e., in simple terms, atti- 
tudes. 
Industrial Relations 


This discussion also limits itself to a discussion of in- 
dustrial attitudes or industrial relations, because to me. 
as I view our industrial world, this subject ranks among 
the most important to be considered, even above manu- 
facturing processes, because these are accentuated or re- 
tarded by mental attitudes. 

| shall divide this discussion roughly into two parts, 
(1) What you think; (2) what they (the employees) 
think. 

There is an old Biblical sentence which says, “As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.”’ 

Karly in February of this year, the National Industrial 
Conference Board announced a prize essay contest open 
to all foremen or persons occupying corresponding posi- 
tions in companies associated with the board. Foremen 
were invited to discuss the question: ‘What can a fore- 
man do to build high morale in his department?’ 

The contest closed on April 15th, with 1,915 entries 
from 39 States, the District of Columbia and Canada. | 
am quoting for your consideration what the committee 
considered the prize essay. 1 am doing this to show you 
the thinking of a man who is a real foreman on a real 
job. As I read and discuss his statements you can also 
co-ordinate your own thinking and you will find out that 
you agree, because after all it is only every-day common 
sense: 

‘Before giving an opinion on this question, one must 
assume several things—first, that the management has set 
up an employer-employee policy which, if administered 
properly, would develop good employer-employee rela- 
lions; second, that the foreman has the proper slant on 
management, labor and foremanship. 

“Regarding management, he must appreciate the fact 
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that the firm employing him represents the investment of 
one or many individuals in the form of buildings, equip- 
ment and materials, for the purpose of manufacturing 
some useful product or service needed by society. He 
must understand that the investors, who have put their 
savings in his plant, are entitled to dividends on their in- 
vestment. 

‘Regarding labor, he must appreciate that it is a neces- 
sary part of the scheme of manufacture. He must under- 
stand that harmonious relationships between management 
and labor are a major need of any successful manufactur- 
ing establishment. He must be aware of the fact that 
labor has certain rights that were abused by a few em- 
plovers and that recently, through law and labor organi- 
zations, labor has attained a new relationship with man- 
agement, and that he as a foreman must adjust himself 
to this new condition. 

‘As a foreman, it is his duty. to see that quality work 
is done at a competitive cost and that harmonious re- 
lations are maintained between management and labor, 
in this way making dividends possible for the investor 
and job security for the workingman. 

“With a good employer-employee policy, and a proper 
understanding of the responsibilities of management, 
labor and foremanship, the foreman can build higher 
morale in his department by promoting better employer- 
employee relationship. 

‘There are many ways in which a foreman can accom- 
plish this relationship. Each in itself may appear small 
and insignificant. So too, is the atom and yet as we all 
know, enough of them makes the world. And so it is 
with the small things that make up our daily relationships 
with employees—-enough small bad situations can make 
large serious ones and enough small good ones can operate 
to produce better relationships. 

“Following are some of the things that will promote 
better employer-employee relations: 


“1. Be sold on your firm and its policies; if you are 
not, resign. You cannot expect to sell others very long, 
what you, yourself won't accept. 

‘2. Build up management’s and labor’s confidence in 
you. The best job for management or labor is done when 
the foreman has the confidence of each that he is honestly 
presenting its problems to the other. 

3. Don't sell yourself at the expense of management. 
Do a good job of promoting plant policy and you auto- 
matically sell yourself. 

“4. Remember that all labor is human and as such, 
subject to all its peculiarities and shortcomings. Tell 
employees when they do a good job. Reprimand them 
when it is needed but do so in such a way that it does not 
embarrass them or cause them to lose face with other 
employees; give prompt attention to their complaints: 
show interest in their problems; be sympathetic and un- 
derstanding; in other words, let each occasion find you 
conducting yourself as if a reversal of relationships ex- 
isted and you were the employee. 

5. Lastly, know how to give instructions. Always give 
the reason why. It helps for these reasons: 

‘The employee will more easily understand his instruc- 
tions. 

“He will accept instructions in a better spirit. 

‘‘He will be less likely to make mistakes. 
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“It is an indication of your respect for his intelligence. 

“It will inspire a deeper interest in his job. 

“It will help the worker to see management’s point of 
view. 

“It will encourage the worker to co-operate with others 
whose work is related to his. 

“It will satisfy his natural curiosity. 

‘A good foreman understands the necessity of having 
good relations with other foremen, and will use the same 
procedure to attain this end that he does with the men 
directly under him. A foreman has fallen short of build- 
ing higher morale or good employer-employee relations if 
he has confined his efforts to his department only. He 
must extend them to embrace the entire plant. 

“Provided management has set up a good employer- 
employee policy, the responsibility for poor employer- 
employee relations must then rest with supervision. 

‘Management can help the foreman by keeping him 
fully posted on changes in plant policy as they affect him, 
constantly reminding him of the importance of better 
employer-employee relations, with suggestions for bring- 
ing them about. Better quality and better costs cannot 
be had until better employer-employee relations are de- 
veloped and steadfastly maintained. ” 

The above essay, short and succinct, is not complete 
and is not given to you as a final word but as a few of 
the stationary stars in the firmament of industrial rela- 
tions for you to still observe. 


Thinking Of Workers 


Now, since we have been studying subjectively and in- 
trospectively this far, in trying to set up some sane 
thinking for ourselves, let us now look objectively at the 
worker and see what may be disturbing him and how we 
may assist him in seeing some stars of confidence. 

Last year at the Southern Conference on Human Re- 
lations in Industry, at Blue Ridge, N. C., Dr. J. Douglas 
Brown of Princeton University delivered an address on 
‘Fundamental Factors in Industrial Relations’ which 
indicated some of the causes for confused thinking on 
the part of many employees. 

These may not all apply to you or your group and still 
they may. They are quite stimulating. The following 
discussion is taken largely from his address. 

The first fundamental factor that he mentions as dis- 
turbing the employee is the size of the industry. American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. normally employs 375,000; 
General Motors, 275,000; U.S. Steel, 250,000, and Ford, 
200,000. 

When we multiply these figures by the average size of 
the family we begin to see the influence of some of these 
large corporations upon the lives of many people. These 
influences are terrific and have capacities for good and 
for evil. These great industrial machines swallow the 
small personality unless a sane and well ordered industrial 
relations program is provided. The past few years have 
seen rapid rise of industrial relations’ directors. 

Even in our own mill employing 400 or 4,000, or what- 
ever number there may be, we have a problem of size 
and importance. We have influences for good or evil. 
We have important controls on the life of the most impor- 
tant financial institution in the community, and the same 
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ufted Candlewick Bedspreads 


Part 3 


By Carl Bartell 


HE “dip-dyed” bedspreads now offer a_ similar 

range of shades as those used on the older type of 

handmade tufted bedspreads that used vat and 
naphthol dyed yarns and sheeting. Referring to Part | 
of this series,* the writer mentioned several fast-to-light 
colors as being suitable for this work. The following 
recommendations give practical working formulae suitable 
for “dip-dyeing” of tufted bedspreads, either in a paddle 
or rotary type of dyeing machine where the speed is prop- 
erly regulated. See Part Il of this series for recom- 
mended preparation and dyeing procedures. 

Maise No. i 
10% Fastusol Yellow LRR General Dyestutf Corp 
1 .Of igepon T General Dyestultt Corp 
5.01 Salt 
Chartreuse No. 2 


(hlorantine F. Green BL Ciba Co 
18 Chiorantine F. Yellow 


4GL Ciba Co 
Pine oi penetrant 
5 Salt 


Light Pink No. 3 


19% Solantine Red SBLN National Aniline & Chemical Co 


1.00 Nacconol National Aniline & Chemical Co 
5 Sal 


Peach No. 4 


“% Solantine Red SBLN National Aniline & Chemical Co 
h Solantine Orange 4G National Aniline & Chemical Co 
1.00 Nacconol National Aniline & Chemical Co 
Salt 
Orchid No. § 
10% Pontamine F. Helio 
trope B Du Pont 
LO Merpol Du Pont 
5.00 Salt 
Lavender No. 6 
14% Pontamine F. Violet 4BL Du Pont 
Merpol Du Pont 
5.00 
Olive No 7 
8% Fastusol Green LBB General Dyestuff Corp 
4 Solantine Brown 4R National Aniline & Chemical Co 
1 OO Nacconol] National Aniline & Chemical Co 


0 salt 
Turquoise No. 8 


1.158% Pvrozol F. Blue Green 
BL Sandoz Chemical Works 
1.00 Sandozol KB Sandoz Chemical Works 
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A Native Industry of 
the South 


Light Green No. 9 


0.10% Pvyrozol F. Green BL Sandoz Chemical Works 
1.00 Sandozol KB Sandoz Chemical Works 


5.00 Salt 


Light Orange No. 10 


0.10% Diphynl F. Orange EG Geigy Co. 
100 Merpol Du Pont 
5.00 = Salt 


Burnt Orange No. 11 


00% Diphynl F. Orange EG Geigy Co. 
0.50 Diphynl F. Brown 3BL Geigy Co 
100 Merpol Du Pont 
Salt 


Light Rose No. 12 


0.10% Solantine Red &SBLN National Aniline & Chemical Co 
0.05 Pontamine F. Brown 


BRL Du Pont 
100 Merpol Du Pont 
5.00 Salt 


Rust No. 13 


0.50% Pont. F. Brown BRL Du Pont 
0.05 Pont. F. Red 8BNL Du Pont 
1.00 Merpol Du Pont 
10.00 Salt 


Light Blue No. 14 


0.20% Calcodur Blue 4GL Calco Chemical Works 
1.00 Decerosol Am. Cvyanamid & Chem. Co. 


5.00 Salt 
Dark Blue No. 15 


0.90% Amanil Fast Blue FFB American Aniline Products 
0.80 Caicodur Blue 4GL Calco Chemical Works 
100 Deceroso]l Am. Cyanamid & Chem. Co 


Wine No. 16 


4.00% Pyrozol F. Rubine BL Sandoz Chemical Works 
1.00 Sandozol KB Sandoz Chemical Works 


20.00 Salt 

These fast-to-light colors have given good light fast- 
ness, but there have been numerous medium to heavy 
shades that did not give as satisfactory wash fastness as 
the trade had demanded. The following formulas are 
given to assist dyers on obtaining the improved wash 
fastness required without using developed colors which 
would be difficult to handle on this type of goods. 


Violet No. 17 


0.75% Formanil Rubine BN American Aniline Products 
0.10 Formanil Navy C American Aniline Products 


1.00 Decerosol Am. Cyanamid & Chem. Co 
10.00 Salt 


1 hour at 200° F. 

Aftertreat 20 minutes at 120° F. with 
2.00% Formaldehyde 

Given hot rinse at 140° F. and finished 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Spun Rayon Dyeing and Finishing 


Part 1—Staple and Yarn Dyeing 


By T. R. Brockleman 


HE rapidly increasing use of cut (viscose) rayon 
staple and spun (viscose) rayon yarn has caused 
many headaches for dyers and finishers the past 
few vears. 
Dyeing operations for the cut staple and the spun 
ravon yarns are similar, but they will be considered un- 
der separate headings in this article. 


Cut Staple Viscose Rayon 


The denierage of the staple rayon raw stock determines 
the amount that can be dyed satisfactorily in a standard 
cotton raw stock dyeing machine. There are several 
types now on the market, such as the Chattanooga vac- 
uum raw stock machine, Morton bi-way circulation raw 
stock machine, and a new type built by the Riggs & 
Lombard specially for the dyeing of cut rayon staple. 
The first two machines are of the standard cotton raw 
stock Lype. 

On the coarser denierage staple, such as | to 1% inch 
five and a half denier, 70 to 85‘, of the raw cotton dye- 


ing capacity of a vacuum or Morton raw stock machine 


is used to obtain good circulation and produce a level 
dyed staple. 

For the finer denierage such as | to 12 inch one and 
a half denier, a dver is happy to obtain level dyed staple 
when 45 to 60°; of the raw cotton dyeing capacity is 
used. The finer the denierage of the viscose staple, the 
more difficult it is to obtain good penetration of your dye- 
stuff solution throughout the cut staple and prevent 
‘channelling,’ whether it be a vat, sulfur, direct, or de- 


vel ed ole 


The loading of a machine is of greater importance on 
viscose rayon staple dyeing than it is on cotton raw 
stock because of the following factors: 


(1) Viscose staple wets out more rapidly than cotton 
raw stock. 

(2) Viscose staple possesses a faster rate of exhaustion 
for sulfur, vat, direct, and developed colors than cotton 


raw stock at lower to high dyeing temperatures. 


(3) Viscose staple fiber swells instantly on immersion 
in a neutral dye bath and to a greater degree when the 
dye bath is alkaline, such as the sulfur and vat colors 
require. Cotton fhbers swell, but only in a hot dye bath, 
and then to a much lesser degree than staple viscose 
fibers. 


The rayon staple bales are opened, and when difficult 
shades are being dyed, the staple stock is run through 
the picker and opener in order to have the stock in a 
satisiactory condition to load, so as to prevent channel- 
ling if there are any large lumps present. Various meth- 
ods of leading have been tried with varying success. Some 


dyers have found loading ‘2 to 34 of rated dye load, 


dropping the top and entering cold water slowly so as to 
allow the staple rayon to wet out and settle slowly, then 
raise the top, finish packing, drop top and tighten it on 
ready tor the dyeing operating. Other dyers favor pack- 
ing staple rayon all in machine dry, tightening top on, 
and starting up the dyeing. 

The whole idea is to get the staple rayon properly load- 
ed, free from lumpiness so that it will be free from chan- 
nelling. 
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BIG 
SAVINGS 
with 
GRINNELL 
AUTOMATIC 
THERMOLIER! 


Never before has built-in indi- 
vidual automatic temperature 
control been available in Unit 


Heaters at a cost so low! 


Here’s thermostatic control that eliminates 


the expense of special wiring just tie it 
into the line. Temperature, uniformly main- 
tained, cuts both current consumption and 
fuel consumption. And the convenience of the 
day and night settings makes this Automatic 


Thermolier outstanding. 


Within the unit, two pointers—one for day, 


Convenient Pull-Cord Setting for Winter Days 
and Nights ... and 


for Summer Air Circulation 


one for night—are quickly adjusted over a 60° 
range and locked by someone in authority. Pull 
the white cord for daytime temperature—the 
black cord for nighttime temperature. Summer 
operation of the fan alone, under automatic 
thermostat control, takes no extra wiring. 

This new and better automatic control 
can also be installed on your present wnit 
heaters at very slight cost. Write today for 
full information. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Executive Offices, Providence, R. I., Branch 


offices in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 


ALL THESE 
AT SLIGHT COST! 


*Hydraulic Action Bulb-T ype 
Thermostat — Can’t-Corrode 


*60° Adjustable Range 


*Adjustable Day Setting for 
Comfort Heating 


* Adjustable Night Setting for 
Tempering Heating 


*Summer Setting for Automatic 


Air Circulation 


*No Outside Wiring of Control 
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THE UNIT HEATER WITH 14 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


The two next important points to be considered are: 
Ist, the selection of dyestuffs as to rate of exhaustion: 
and 2nd, the water supply. A dyer first considers his 
water supply and if there is more than two grains of 
hardness, they will use some water softener. preferably 
a phosphate compound, on rawstock dyeing instead of 
some liquid agent that may tend to make the staple 
sticky or not satisfactory for the later carding and spin- 
ning operations. 

The viscose rayon fiber is classified as a regenerated 
rayon fiber, and during the manufacture. both caustic 
soda and carbon disulfide are used. This accounts for 
the action that caustic soda and sodium sulfide have on 
viscose rayon as to making it harsh and weakening the 
tiber during sulfur and vat dyeing operation. 


Direct dyestuffs are used for dyeing the staple viscose 


wherever the light and wash fastness requirements per- 
mit. 

On direct colors, approximately a similar strength ean 
be obtained on staple viscose with 10 to 30% less direct 
color as compared to raw cotton. There are several 
methods of dyeing direct colors, but the following ones 
have given good dyeing results as to cost and time re- 
quired. 


Method No. 1: 


The rayon staple is wet out cold with \% to 1% pene- 
trant, then the dissolved dyestuff is entered in 2 to 4 
parts as bath is being raised to 120° F. After all dy e- 


stuff is entered, raise bath in 20-30 minutes.to 160-180 
F., run 10 minutes. Shut off steam, add salt (about | 
to 72 amount used on similar cotton dyeing). Run at 
160-180 F. for 20-30 minutes, wash over bath. drop, 
then wash to clear. In final rinse add special finishing 
oil and agent to condition staple for later manutacturing 
operations. 

Method No. 2: 

This requires a large expansion tank or reserve tank. 
where dyestuff can be prepared and the penetrant can 
be added to dye solution as it is entered into the dyeing 
machine and circulated through the dry rayon staple at 
100-120" F.,-then raised to: maximum dyeing tempera- 
ture of 160-180" F., run 15 minutes, steam cut off and 
salt added, then run 20-30 minutes to shade obtained. 
wash over with cold water, drop dye bath, wash till clear. 
and in final rinse add necessary finishing agent and hy- 
groscopic assistant to condition the staple rayon fiber for 
spinning and carding. 
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Typical Direct Color Formulas 


Green 


1.50% Pontamine Fast Green GL. 
10.00 Salt 
Dve at 180° F. for 60 minutes 


Maison 


2.00% Benzo Bordeaux BA 
O30 Benzo F. Black LA 
20.00 Salt 
Dye at 170° F. for 50 minutes 


Scarlet 


100% Erie Fast S arlet 4BA 
0.60 Erie Fast Scarlet SBA 
15.00 Salt 


Dye at 160° F. for 60 minutes 


Burnt Orange 


1.50% Chlorantine F.:Orange ERI. 
0.40 Solantine Brown iR 
20.00 Salt 


Dye at 180° F. for 60 minutes 


Dark Green 


2.50% Calcomine Green BT 
0.50 Calcomine Black GL 
20.00 Salt 
Dye at 170° F. for 50 minutes 


Bright Blue 
Calcodur Blue 4GL 
Salt 


Dve tor one hour at 180 k 


The direct dyed rayon staple is then given the final 
rinse at 100-110 F. in one-half per cent (by weight) 
sulfonated fatty alcohol and one per cent of an hygro- 
scopic agent (diethylene glycol). 


The final rinse bath is run 10-20 minutes with these 
agents, then dropped and dyed staple is extracted in 
standard centrifugal hydro-extractor until moisture con- 
tent is 100-200°% of dry weight of staple. 


The dyed staple must be opened up thoroughly before 
it is entered into the dryer, which should run sufficiently 
slow to dry the staple, as rerunning of viscose staple re- 
duces its spinning quality noticeably, and dried too long 
or at too high temperature the fiber is difficult to con- 
dition satisfactorily for carding and spinning. 


Subsequent articles will take up the developed, sulfur 
and vat colors. 


Raw Stock 
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WASTE 
HERE.. 


BUT IN BEARING LUBRICATION 


waste was unnoticed until 
detected and reduced by 


TYCOL GREEN CAST GREASE 


“The bearings in one of our cooling machines became so hot that the ordi- 
KI nary grease being used thinned down under the terrific heat — and was 
| wasted. Grease boxes had to be replenished daily. » » » We switched to Tycol 
Green Cast Grease. Now we put only about 5 pounds into each. grease box 
and forget about it for a couple of weeks at a time. It withstands severe tem- 
: peratures and does a thorough job. » » » The amount of grease saved on this 
one machine ...the repair bills avoided...the time saved ...show what 
can be done to eliminate waste when the correct grease is applied.” » » » 
: Here's the reason Tycol Green Cast Grease gives better protection, more THERE IS A COMPLETE 
: effective lubrication. It is made from the finest cylinder oil compounded with 
a minimum of soap. More oil and less soap is used. More lubricating oil LINE OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS 
means more economical lubrication. Tycol Green Cast Grease is water- 
repellent. It stays put” indoors and out. » » » A Tide Water engineer will SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED 
gladly help you detect and banish waste. He will recommend a proper lubri- 
cant to suit your various needs. Tide Water Associated Oil Company, FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
Tide Water Division, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Distributor for North and South Carolina: HEATH DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, 1122 So. Boulevard, Charlotte, N.C. 


TIDE WATER 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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How lo Prevent Uneven Yarn 


Following are further articles submitted in the contest 
on “How to Prevent Uneven Yarn.” A total of 75 articles 
were submitted, and the winners will be announced as 
soon as the judges have had time to properly read the 
articles and judge their merit. 


NUMBER TWENTY-NINE 


Much has been said about the mixing and blending of 
cotton; the proper speeds and settings of every machine 
in each process of manufacturing yarn. However, little 
has been said in regard to the human element and the 
effect which it has in making and preventing uneven yarn. 

Due to local conditions which are almost. invariably 
different with each mill, it is almost impossible to make 
a standard for speeds and settings; but you as a mill man, 
familiar with your own individual conditions, have ex- 
perimented sufficiently to know the proper speeds and 
settings together with keeping each machine in the best 
condition to get the maximum efficiency. For this reason 
| do not attempt to convince you that you have been 
wrong through your long years of service or that all of 
your experiments have been a failure; but I do ask that 
you seriously consider the’ importance with which the 
human element afiects uneven yarn. 

Should it become necessary to take steps to prevent 
uneven yarn, you would at the very outset start at the 
lower end of your department and check every mechani- 
cal feature, being particular to look especially for several 
little things, which, when combined might be the real 
source of uneven yarn. 

Invariably you have concentrated your efforts on the 
desire to create mechanical efficiency to such an extent 
that you have entirely ‘overlooked the part which the 
human hand has been involved. 


Let us assume that we are making uneven yarn and 
only last week we thoroughly checked every machine in 
our department and know that it is in as near perfect 
condition as we may hope to get it so far as settings or 
speeds and other mechanical incidentals are concerned. 
Let us also assume that we will go back to the opening 


room to start a tour or check-up, but instead of recheck- 
ing the machines, we concentrate our efforts on checking 
each individual operator, one at the time, one process 
alter another, throughout the entire department under 
our supervision. After. this, we will have a good picture 
of how each one stacks up individually in regard to the 
part they take in making and preventing uneven yarn. 

Because of lack of space, let us touch on but one 
operator in each process as we go along through the 
plant. 

In the opening room we found the blending hoppers 
were set to give an equal mixture under normal circum- 


stances when all hoppers were full of cotton; but, while 
the foreman was not watching, the operator kept only 
half of the hoppers full, thereby breaking down all pre- 
vious efforts put forth to obtain a perfect mixing. 

Very observingly we pass on to the lapper room where, 
by chance, we entered just in time to see the tender send 
a light weight lap on to the card room. Upon investiga- 
tion we found that he was neglecting to adjust his evener 
regulator according to the lap indicator. 

To satisty our desire to know what effect this would 
have in the next process, we followed this lap on to the 
card room. Strange as it may seem, this very lap began 
to split when laid down on the card and since the card 
tender did not know we were observing either him or 
this particular lap, he stood there and let the singling 
go through into the coiler can and made no attempt to 
take out the bad work which was made. Why he or any- 
one else takes this attitude toward this work I will let 
you answer for yourself. 

Otthand, I would say that a speeder room floor sweep- 
er has a job of no relative importance to uneven yarn, 
but the man who we are now observing has a bad habit 
of breaking back a bobbin in the creel by striking it with 
his elbow while sweeping. After he noticed it he threw 
the broke-back end into the trumpet and thought noth- 
ing of the singling or the thin place which it will make in 
the succeeding process of spinning. 
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A wholesale business operating in a highly If you have any financing problems in the offing, 
competitive market, cannot well entertain forget interest rates for the monient and think of 
any discount arrangement that would add the actual cost of money. Considering the 
materially to the cost of doing business. necessity of keeping a bank balance, and 
Accordingly, the Board of Directors of the subsequently of accumulating principal to meet a 
BLANK Corporation" examined carefully the the maturing obligation, how much of your 7 
cost Of our ‘NOTIFICAT Open borrowed money is actually yours to use for the 
count financing plan. As compared w eusua : 
AS ith th full period of the loan? 
borrowing operation, requiring the maintenance ' 
of a balance on deposit and the meeting of a Our ““NON-NOTIFICATION™ Open Account | 
fixed ICY they tO financing service permits you to convert 
their Own receivables, on a seli-liquidating pian. receivables into immediate cash, paying interest 
In announcing their decision they wrote us: only for whatever money you require while you 
The facts brought to our attention in a review of the have the use of it. No red tape or delay in 
cost of your financing plan, bear out your statements arranging loans. No worry about maturities. 
wit regard fo tbe ddvantiages of 4 We, 0a of fervice. As vour customers pay you, you cancel your 
It was because of these advantages that we decided obligation. 
j against the acceptance of a loan of $40,000 authorized 
) by the officers of the Federal Reserve Bank. Write for a copy of our booklet ““‘CAPITAL 
“Your service has enabled us to plan for business AT WORK" and read how this plan is helping | 
, expansion which would otherwise have been impossible others solve their financing problems. Write | 
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with our capital set-up. 


to Dept. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified, 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY | 


''Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MOGQRE THAN $65,000,000 
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As we passed on to the spinning room, which is the 


last process, but one of the most important, we soon ap- 


proached a woman who was removing a “singling” roving 
from the creel because the end came down continuously. 
Since she did not run the spun singling from the bobbin 
before putting up the end, we concluded that she was 
like many others who have but little interest in their 


work. 


As a rule, women have different characteristics from 
men, but when it comes to spinning they have many 
traits in common. The most outstanding of these is that 
they, too, are most interested in getting by with as little 
work as possible. Perhaps they are prone to this, since 
most of them have their housework to do in addition to 
their mill work. For this reason they should be dealt 
with differently, and you should take this into considera- 
tion when sizing them up and analyzing their character. 

As you would go over and check up your machines, 
why shouldn’t you do the same to each individual? Study 
their character, home surroundings and environment, 
their nature, their personal responsibilities and worries. 
This will help you solve the problem of why they do the 
things they do. Then figure out the things which appeal 
to them most, and what they are most interested in. By 
the time you arrive at the solutions. you will have also 
arrived at the best plan with which to approach them and 
thereby do it in a way which will be impressive as well 


as effective. 


The most impressive way, this side of firing, to ap- 


proach the average operator about uneven work is In 


terms of dollars and cents and what effect it will have 
on their earnings. This will weld together a closer feeling 


of loyalty between the operator and the company. When 


loyalty is established, carelessness and indifference of 


attitude will be eliminated and the final analysis is that 
you have kept the machines in excellent mechanical con- 
dition and have developed the operators into efficient co- 
workers, who in turn take pride in their work. 

May the foregoing facts not only show you that ma- 
chinery can be bought which will not make uneven yarn, 
but bestir your mind to realize the part which the human 
element has to do with making and preventing uneven 
yarn. 


NUMBER THIRTY 


There are so many causes and ways of preventing un- 
even yarn | will only bear on what I think are the most 
important things to watch. 

First: Cotton varying in length of staple. Every bale 
should be as near the same as possible; good mix, open as 
many bales as room will permit and feed small amount 
off each one, keeping mixing hoppers at least three quar- 
ters full at all times. Do not run opening machinery 
over standard speeds. 

second: Beater speeds too high on pickers, evener 
belts not working properly, fans drawing cotton uneven- 
ly on cages, causing thick and thin places in lap. Don’t 
allow man to send laps to cards that vary over one-half 
pound on light or heavy side. Assuming that we are 
getting a very good lap to start off at the card. feed plate 
set too close will damage the fibers. dul] clothing on 
doffer, cylinder and flats. Cards should be ground light 
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and at least every fifteen days, running eighty hours pe 
week. Doffer speed too high and carding too fast. im 
proper settings, correct settings for the staple of cotto: 
you are using is very essential. Stripping of cards is ; 
very important things to watch. Cards that are no 
stripped as often as they should be and not stripped clea 
will cause uneven yarn. A card should run at least 
full minute with the feed on before the end is put bach 
in the can. 

Going on to the drawing, which I think is one of th: 
most neglected sections in the card room, and the on 
that can cause more bad running spinning. Drawing i 
supposed to be an evening up process, and if not ru: 
properly can be just the opposite. Rolls improperly set: 
in running metallic rolls watch very closely for worn rol 


ends. If top roll meshes too deep in bottom roll, cut 
sliver will result. Dry. bearings and most important o! 


all is the knock off motion. If sliver spoons fail to Sto 
machine before the end runs through, this will cause lot: 
of uneven yarn. In creeling drawing I think you ge 
better work by setting in one can at a time: excessive 
speed on drawing is very damaging. Bottom and toy 
rolls should be cleaned with a stiff brush (not steel) ai 
least once a week, removing all foreign matter betwee 
flutes. On fly frame improper setting of rolls, dry rollers 
all rollers should be filled with vaseline at least ever) 
six months. Uneven tension, improper lay; in putting 
roving on bobbin you should be able to see wood betwee 
layers. Bobbins varying in diameter will cause stretched 
roving, and it is impossible to set the tension to suit al! 
bobbins. Twist in roving is very important: too mucl 
twist is almost as bad as too little. Too much will caus: 
hard ends and will not draft properly, and too little wil 
cause roving to stretch and naturally that will mak 
uneven yarn. Creeling is a very important item. End: 
should be overlapped at least an inch; if you go over thi: 
it will cause thick places, and if you piece them end t 
end it will cause a thin place. Proper humidity should 
be kept around fly frames. In case it gets too dry the 
ends will run tight, and this will cause thin places. Dry 
spindles and bobbin gears will make bad roving: also bob 
bin gears improperly set will cause bobbin to jump, and 
this will stretch roving. Top clearers and top and bot- 
tom rolls should be kept clean, as clearer waste feeding 
into the stock will cause uneven and low break yarn. 

Moving on to the spinning room and figuring we are 
getting a fair roving to spin from, we find the spinning 
running rather badly, caused from uneven yarn or num 
bers varying excessively. | 

First: Check humidity; see that dry bulb is not regis 
tering over ten points above wet bulb. 

second: Excessive speed; don’t try to run over stand 
ard, Worn cylinder bearings and journals, causing rin; 
rail to vibrate, will cause uneven yarn. 

Third: Spindles out of plumb, bad rings, traveler: 
too light or too heavy, and flange and circle incorrect 
Guide wires should be set correctly; point of guide se’ 
should touch just inside of guide. Some spinners sa\ 
set the guide with the guide point set in center, but thi: 
is not right in my estimation. 

Fourth: Drafting too long; this is a very importan' 
item to get right. Too long a draft will cause weak and 
uneven yarn. 

Fifth: Rolls not spaced correctly, roving traverse with 
too short a stroke; traverse should be set to run with as 
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long a stroke as possible and not run out the sides. Dry 
leather rolls and not enough weight on them will cause 
uneven yarn by not drafting properly. Stirrups rubbing 
front or middle rolls should be set not to touch either. 
Worn cap bar nebs will cause uneven yarn by not being 
able to set top rolls properly, causing thick and thin 
places. Blunt skewers in creel will cause uneven yarn, 
causing the roving to be stretched. Last but not least, 
a good cleaning system and thoroughly trained operatives. 
BLUE RIDGE. 


Public Library To Show Greenville Textile 
Products 

Greenville, S. C.—A display of Greenville textiles is 
being organized at the Greenville Public Library with the 
assistance of seven local mills, it was announced by Miss 
Fanny Taber, librarian. 

Miss Taber said that the display was being prepared 
to show the citizens of Greenville what is actually being 
produced in this area. She asserted that the co-operation 
of all the mills was not being sought since plans call for a 
demonstration of only the varieties of materials and out- 
put without a duplication. 

Mills represented in the display and their donations 
will be as follows: 

Brandon Duck Mill—Ducks used for the following are 
shown: fire hose, sails, carrier apron on machines for 
making paper and belts for driving machinery. 

Judson Mill—This display contains handkerchiefs and 
the following types of dress goods: rayon printed crepe, 
novelty material, acetate satin, spun rayon and cotton- 
ply suiting, shark-skin flat crepe and bengaline. These 
materials are in beautiful colors. 

Piedmont Plush Mill—Includes samples of cotton 
plush, draperies, mohair car upholstery, frieze furniture 
upholstery and mohair and cotton pile upholstery in sev- 
eral colors. Also cotton plush before dyeing. 

Renfrew Bleachery—-Samples of material used for the 
following are included: shirts, nurses’ uniforms, pillow 
ticking, flags, dresses, uniforms for Chinese army, Girl 
scout uniforms, United States Army summer uniforms, 
men’s and women’s sports wear. 

Slater—This display consists of acetate satin and taf- 
feta in white and in beautiful colors, cones of thread and 
threaded fillings ready for the looms and a picture of the 
Old Slater Mill at Pawtucket, R. I. 

Southern Weaving Co.—The following tapes and webs 
are on display: shoulder strap for cadets, auto hood strap, 
carpet binding, gas tank liner for truck, venetian blind 
web, laundry tape, harvester web, United States pistol 
belting, United States soldiers’ belting. CCC belting, tape 
tor beach chairs, United States Marine belting, hat bands, 
pullman upper berth strap, harvester conveyer belt, mat- 
tress binding, airplane reinforcing tape, parachute har- 
ness and wrapping for auto wires. 

Union Bleachery—Samples of the following materials 
tinished at the Bleachery are in the display: handkerchief 
material, acetate satin, sport suiting, broadcloth, pullman 
porters’ coats, dyed duck, jeans, West Point uniform 
cloth, nurses’ cloth, Army twill, sateen, corduroy, inter- 
lining for collars and cuffs, seersucker, hopsacking for 
sport shirts, sheeting, spun rayon, pants material, gabar- 
dine, flannel and rayon taffeta. 
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LOOM PARTS 


at COMPETITIVE PRICES 


Time-tested, service-proven — DENMAN 
LOOM PARTS are your best buy, regard- 
less of price. Made to strict specifications, 
they have proven their ability to perform 
their jobs in a splendid fashion under the 
most exacting requirements. Used in lead- 
ing mills throughout the world, they give 
you the low cost, high quality production 
necessary to meet today’s competition. 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


Fe Terrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Combed Yarn Spinners Meet in Gastonia 


Gastonia, N. C.--The combed varn industry is in the 
best position it has ever occupied, with practically no 
stock on hand and heavy shipments of goods produced 
still continuing, it was brought out at the annual meet- 
ings of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association, 
held at the Gaston Country Club. This statement is 
based on the association’s annual statistical compilations, 
made up from its weekly reports to its members. It was 
one of the best attended meetings in many years. 

\verage weekly operation time during the past year 
has increased to almost maximum capacity——which under 
voluntary agreement adhered to since NRA is a produc- 
tion schedule of 80 hours per week with two shifts of 40 
hours each, it was pointed out. 

This increase in operation time has resulted in an in- 
creased total payroll to combed yarn mill employees of 
3 million dollars over last year’s payroll, or any year since 
1930, it is claimed, The excellent position of the combed 
yarn group today is attributed to one fact more than any 
other—production control, a voluntary policy strongly 
advocated and said to be uannimously practiced by 
combed yarn spinners. 

Because of its broadened activities during the past 
year, its leaders feel that the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners’ Association has become one of the strongest 
and most important trade organizations in the textile 
industry. An increase in membership was reported. 

An indication of the association’s prestige in the textile 
industry, it is felt, is reflected in the fact that Elmer 
\ndrews made his first appearance before a textile group 
when he addressed the members of this group September 
30, 1938; and that Colonel Grierson, member of the Man- 
chester Trade Mission, made his only Southern appear- 
ance when he met with officers and board members of the 
association last May 22nd. 

During the past year, it was pointed out, the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association has made public re- 
lations one of its major activities, and its most important 
work in this field has been the .publication of its book, 
‘Faces We See,” the story of life in a Southern cotton 
mill village told by Mildred G. Barnwell, executive secre- 
tary of the association. Several thousand copies of the 
book are being distributed among key members of the 
public, editors and reviewers, libraries, universities, and 
other agencies whereby public opinion is moulded. Ad- 
vance copies of the book were distributed to the member- 
ship at the luncheon part of the annual meeting. 

The general program included a discussion of problems 
relating to the combed yarn group, among them being 
production control, public relations, modernization trends, 
sales of mill villages, and raw cotton problems. There 
were no prepared speeches, but informal round-table dis- 
cussions on these subjects. 

J. Harold Lineberger, of the Acme Spinning Co., Bel- 
bont, N. C., was elected president of the association. He 
succeeds J. C. Roberts, of Textiles, Inc., who becomes 
chairman of the executive committee to be named by him. 

Maj. 5. W. Cramer, Jr., of Cramerton Mills, Cramer- 
ton, N. C., was elected first vice-president, the post Mr. 
Lineberger held during the past year. L. L. Hardin, of 
the Hampton Spinning Co., Clover, S. C., was re-elected 
second vice-president, 
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T. L. Wilson, of Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C 
was re-elected treasurer and Mildred G. Barnwell, also 
of Gastonia, was again chosen secretary. 

Newly chosen membets of the board of directors are: 
C. ]. Beaver, China Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. 
C.; A. K. Winget, Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C.; J. 
A. Groves, Wiscassett Mills.Co., Albemarle, N. C.; Rich- 
ard Thatcher, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.; C. C. Dawson, Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, 

Also directors are: R. H. Kale, Mebane Yarn Mills. 
Mebane, N. C.; A. G. Myers, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. 
C.; T. L. Wilson, Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C.: 
T. H. McKinney, American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. 
Holly, N. C.; R. D. Hall, Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, 
N. C.; Ralph Robinson, Robinson Yarn Mills, Gastonia. 
N. C.; and Horace Johnston, Johnston Mills Co., Char- 
lotte. 


August Cotton Spinning Figures Show Increase 


Washington._The Census Bureau reported the cotton 
spinning industry operated during August at 85.1 per 
cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week basis, com- 
pared with 81.5 during July this year, and 76.2 during 
August last year. 

Spinning spindles in place August 31st totaled 25,243.,- 
366, of which 22,012,186 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 25,377,986 and 21,915,362 for 
July this year, and 26,312,694 and 22,152,526 for August 
last year. 

Active spindle hours. for August totaled 7,907,811,109, 
or an average of 313 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 6,622,285,983 and 261 for July this year, and 7,- 
374,791,306 and 280 for August last year. 

Spinning spindles in place August 31st included: In 
cotton-growing States, 18,299,468, of which 16,594,268 
were active, compared with 18,354,212 and 16,526,872 
for July this year, and 18,778,166 and 16,783,514 for 
August last year; and in New England States, 6,145,112. 
of which 4,791,932 were active, compared with 6,224,988 


and 4,760,550 for July this year, and 6,733,456 and 4.- 
755,728 tor August last year. 


Active spindle hours for August included: In cotton- 
growing States, 6,211,915,563, or an average of 339 hours 
per spindle in place, compared with 5,190,387,615 and 
283 for July this year and 5,789,659,507 and 308 for 
August last year; and in New England States, 1,539,261.- 
$97, or an average of 250, compared with 1,293,538,200 
and 208 for July this year, and 1,445,904,718 and 215 for 
August last year. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for August, by States, were: 

Alabama, 627,194,151 and 344; Connecticut, 121,286.- 
394 and 232: Georgia, 1,120,819,603 and 347: Maine. 
207,260,822 and 300; Massachusetts, 807,631,465 and 
235; Mississippi, 49,359,719 and 310; New Hampshire, 
108,310,208 and 251; New York, 77,570,247 and 224: 
North Carolina, 1,916,420,963 and 328: Rhode Island. 
279,235,939 and 287; South Carolina, 1,958,802,201 and 


49: Tennessee, 204,133,536 and 372: Texas, 77.738.662 


and 324; Virginia, 217,519,034 and 340; all other States, 


134,528,168 and 180. 
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Textile Worker Fined on Insurance Charge 


Salisbury, N. C.—-Gaither M. Cloer, a textile worker. 
who collected unemployment insurance payments over a 
nine-week period during which time he also earned some 
wages, was sentenced to serve 30 days on the roads, sus- 
pended on payment of $20 and costs, when convicted on 
the charges in Rowan County Court here. The indict- 
ment alleged that during the time he was collecting un- 
employment insurance, he reported earnings of only 
$12.75, as compared to more than $100 he actually 
earned. 


Bibb Sues for Tax Refund 
Macon, Ga.—Bibb Manufacturing Company has filed 
suit in Federal District Court here against the U. S. 
Government for recovery of $60,052 alleged to have been 
paid out in 1933, 1934 and 1935 in capital stock taxes. 
[he company avers that the levy was collected under an 
unconstitutional act. The tax first was assessed under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, but later came 
under a general revenue measure. 


Spencer Mills Reorganization Plans Approved 


spindale, N. C.—U. S. District Judge E. Yates Webb 
approved a plan of reorganization for Spencer Mills, Inc.., 
which has plants at Rutherfordton and Spindale. 


The plan includes a $350,000 loan-from the Recon-| 


struction Finance Corp. to provide working « apital and to 
discharge certain debfs; compromise of a $198.000 obli- 
gation to the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond: ap- 


pointment of A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., of Knoxville. Tenn., as | 


president for five years; changes in capital stock struc- 
ture, and payment of taxes and other obligations. 

The new management, it was said. plans to change the 
name to Spindale Mills, Inc. 


Marshall Field & Co. Sues for Tax Refund 


Chicago. 
Court here by Marshall Field & Co. seeking the return 
of $31,927 and $70.0( 
alleges it paid to the U. § 
nue under the capital stock tax for the years ended June 
30, 1933, and June 30, 1934. The suit is hled against 
Carter H. Harrison. collector of internal revenue here. 
The bill avers that the tax is illegal in that it violates the 
ifth amendment of the constitution.. The bill sets forth 


that the company demanded return of the funds paid, but 
was turned down. 


Workers in Salisbury Mill Hold Third Picnic 


Salisbury, N. C.—Workers of the Salisbury Cotton 
Mill celebrated their third annual picnic September 4th 
at Peeler’s Lake near here. Games, swimming, string 
music and dancing were on the program. 

C. S. Morris, general manager, gave a brief talk and 
asked those present to forget troubles in foreign lands 
and enjoy life in America. A fried chicken supper was 
served to the 125 present. E. D. Brown was chairman 
of the picnic committee. 


A suit has been filed in the U. S. District | 


10 0 plus interest, which the company | 
Department of Internal host 
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Provide high ine efficiency under the 
most severe’ conditions. Open type, 
lint-free c n..Heavily insulated, thor- 
oughly impregn ed and specially treated 
windings have a glass-like surface to which 
dirt and flyings do not readily adhere. Design 
of air passages makes frequent internal clean- 
ing unnecessary. Various mountings available 
to meet every requirement. 

Experienced Diehl Engineers will gladly 
investigate your motor needs and submit con- 
structive suggestions without obligation. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. « Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 
ATLANTA OFFICE.................172 TRINITY AVENUE, S.W. 


Textile 
P.N. THORPE &CO.—267 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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BOILER 
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“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
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Hartsville, S. C. 
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Personal News 


J. C. Moreland is now overseer of spinning at Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., succeeding D. C. Chandler. 


E. P. Jordan, Clemson Textile graduate of 1929 and 
forme S with Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C., is now 
connected with the Kendall Co., Paw Creek, N. C. 


T. E. Wright, former erector for the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
but now overseer of carding at the Savage Mfg. Co., Sav- 
age, Md., paid us a visit last week. 


Otis Williams has been appointed superintendent of the 
Dallas (Texas) Cotton Mills Co., succeeding Hans Bard, 
who resigned to accept another position. 


Harrison Pase has become connected with the selling 
organization of McCampbell & Co., New York City. He 
was formerly with Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 


Elliott White Springs, of Fort Mill, S. C., has accepted 
a commission as captain in the United States Air Corps 
Reserve. 


Bishop W. Isom, assistant treasurer of the Beaumont 
Mig. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., has been elected president 
of the Spartanburg Kiwanis Club. 


R. C. Veach, assistant superintendent of Marshall Field 
& Co., Draper, N. C., has resigned to accept a position 
with Carolina Narrow Fabric Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


1). C. Chandler has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., to become general over- 
seer of carding and spinning at Watts Mill, Laurens, S. C. 


Roger Milliken, elder son of Gerrish H. Milliken, has 
joined Deering, Milliken & Co., New York City, as man- 
ager of the woolen sales department. 


S. M. Newsom, Clemson textile graduate of 1934 and 
formerly instructor at Clemson Textile School, has ac- 
cepted a position with Parker High School in Greenville, 
S. C., teaching textiles. 


Chas. H. Reynolds, N. C. State Textile graduate, has 
been transferred from the designing department of Cher- 
okee Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn., to the New York 
ofhce of the company, as assistant to Sidney D. Blue, 
who is in charge of the office. 


J. A. Cook, Clemson textile graduate of 1931 and for- 
merly with Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C., is overseer 
of carding at Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


James C, Wyatt, Jr., of the Crystal Springs Bleachery, 
Chickamauga, Ga., and Mary Josephine Jones were mar- 
ried recently. Mr. Wyatt has been associated with the 
Bleachery since 1926. 


B. T. Morgan, special textile student of Clemson Tex- 
tile School and formerly with Springstein Plant, Chester, 
S. C., is second hand of carding at Erlanger Cotton Mills, 
Lexington, N. C. 


James Oates has resigned as overseer of carding and 
spinning at Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. C., to accept a 
position as overseer of carding at Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Ernest Shumake, formerly of Jefferson Mills, Jefferson, 
Ga., has been made overseer of carding, Spinning and 
twisting at Cayauga Linen and Cotton Mills No. 2, Lex- 
ington, N. C. 


L. E. Bagwell, Clemson Textile graduate of 1932 and 
formerly second hand of weaving at Drayton Mill, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., is now assistant to the superintendent, 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


L. D. DeLoach has been made general manager of the 
plants of the Mayfair Cotton Mills at Arcadia, S$. C. He 
was superintendent of the plants before being elevated to 
this newly created position. 


G. B. M. Walker, who completed the textile course at 
Clemson Textile School in February, 1937, and who has 
been working in the Dunean Mill at Greenville, S. C., is 
now instructing in the Clemson Textile School. 


Football Tickets As Attendance Prizes At 
Meeting of Piedmont Division of Southern 
Textile Association 


Charlotte, N. C.—It has been announced that tickets 
for the N. C. State-Clemson football game will serve as 
attendance prizes for mill men at the fall meeting of the 
Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
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to be held at the Charlotte, N. C., Chamber of Commerce, 
9:45 A. M., October 7th. The game will be played in 
Charlotte on the afternoon of the 7th, and the meeting 
will be over in plenty of time to have lunch and get to 
the game. 


Fred Westcott Heads Tufted Spread 
Manufacturers 


Fred Westcott, of Dalton, Ga., is the new president of 
the Tufted Bedspread Manufacturing Association, suc- 
ceeding the late O. C. Moore, of Sumter, S. C. T. R. 
Pullen, also of Dalton, has been named vice-president of 
the Association, it was announced. 


Frank Causey Joins His Brother in Yarn Firm in 
Greensboro 


Greensboro, N. C.—Frank R. Causey has joined his 
brother, C. W. Causey, Jr., in the yarn business here. 
Among the cotton mills which this firm represents in the 
North Carolina and Virginia territory are: Kahn & Feld- 
man, Hampton Co., Daniel Bros., Rowan Cotton Mills 
Co., and others. 

Frank Causey has had several years’ experience in the 
cotton yarn business, including yarns of all descriptions, 
having worked in a rayon throwing plant, a cotton mill 
and a hosiery mill. 


N. C. State College Textile School Graduates 
Promoted 


R. P. Shapard, president and treasurer of the Spalding 
Knitting Mills, Griffin, Ga., has also become president of 
the Piedmont Silk Mills at Greensboro, N.C. Mr. Shap- 
ard graduated from the Textile School of North Carolina 
State College in 1929. 

A number of other changes and promotions of grad- 
uates of this school have taken place recently, among 
them being the following: 

J]. B. Hughes, who was for sometime located in South 
America, is now designer at Springs Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, S.C. Mr. Hughes graduated in the class of 1935. 

J. D. Cassada, for several years superintendent of the 
Roanoke Mills at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., is now superin- 
tendent of Hartsville Cotton Mills, Hartsville, S.C. Mr. 
Cassada graduated from State College Textile School in 
1927. 

Kenneth Horne, class of 1935, has resigned from the 
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Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C., to accept a position 
with Carter Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 

W. M. Carlisle has been promoted to overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Riverside plant of Gossett Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. He graduated from the Textile School 
in 1937. 

J. H. Warlick, class of 1928, has been promoted from 
assistant superintendent to superintendent of the Falls 
Mig. Co., Granite Falls, N. C. 

Howard K. Houser, class of, 1931, has been promoted 
from superintendent to treasurer and general manager of 
the Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C. 

Z. Boyce Mangum, class of 1928, has been transferred 
from the Sylacauga plant and made superintendent of the 
Avondale Mills at LaFayette, Ala. 


Piedmont Division of Southern Textile 
Association Meets. in Charlotte October 7th 


The Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation will hold its Fall meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Charlotte, N. C., on Saturday, October 7th, 
at 9:45 A. M. 


The first thing on the program will be a short talk on 
‘‘Foremanship” by W. M. McLaurine, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
Following this talk the meeting will be confined to dis- 
cussion of mill problems and the showing of several de- 
vices that are new to the trade. 

Questions for discussion include: 

1. What system of reports:and records do you keep 
for maintaining control of the carding and spinning de- 
partments? 

2. How do leather, cork, or synthetic top rolls on 
drawing compare with metallic top rolls for evenness, 
production, breaking strength, etc 

3. What type of quill should be used on Model X 
looms to prevent the bunch from sliding up on quill and 
stopping loom at change or jerking into cloth? 

4. On staple rayon, what can be done to prevent the 
licker-in from “plucking” or pulling in bunches of lap? 

The floor will then be open for discussion of any ques- 
tions which might be brought up. 
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New Catalog of Sonoco Products Company a 
Masterpiece 


sonoco Products Company, Hartsville, S. C., has just 
issued a catalog that is a real work of art. Beginning 
with the historical background of the company, the first 
18 pages are devoted to pictures and description of per- 
sonnel, plants, processes, etc., including brief histories 
of Major James L. Coker, founder, and Charles West- 
held Coker, under whose management the company con- 
tinually expanded until his death in 1931, and whose 
sons, James L. and Charles W., Jr., are carrying on the 
progressive policies of the company. 

The remainder of the 63 page catalog is devoted to 
description and superb photographs of the various Sonoco 
products, including the variety of paper cones, thread 
spools, tubes, cork and synthetic cots for spinning, Dytex 
tubes, underclearer rolls, roving cans, cores, spools, tie 
in tubes, paper spinning bobbins, ribbon blocks, and other 
specialties. Also included are color charts for cones and 
tubes. 

Sonoco Products Company maintains plants in Harts- 
ville. S. C., Rockingham, N. C., Garwood, N. J., Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Mystic, Conn., and Lowell, Mass. 


COMING TEXTILE EVENTS 


OCTOBER 7 
Piedmont Division of Southern Textile Association, 
Charlotte (N. C.) Chamber of Commerce, 9:45 A. M. 
OCTOBER 14 
Northern North Carolina - Virginia Division of 
Southern Textile Association, White Oak Y. M. C. 
A.. Greensboro, N. C., 9:45 A. M. 
OCTOBER 27-28 


Carolina Yarn Association, Annual Meeting, Pine- 
hurst, N. C 


NOVEMBER 2- 


North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Pinehurst, N. C. 
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Fairforest Plant Calls in Notes for Payment 


Due to good business conditions, Fairforest Finishing 
Company, Spartanburg, S. C., is calling $80,000 in notes 
for payment before they are due, it was announced re- 
cently. 


H. A. Ligon, treasurer, said the notes were not due 
until April 1, 1941. 


At the same time it was learned the Fairforest Finish- 
ing Plant, employing 350 to 400 workers, is operating 
without interruption on a full schedule of two 40-hour 


hits per week Yarn is Given DOUBLE PROTECTION 


Increased earnings resulted in the decision of mill offi- 


cials to call in the notes now, it was stated. wit Seyco IZING . 
Holders of the 6% per cent serizl gold notes series a ym the yarn with a tough, yet = 
‘lastic film, which reduces shedding to 
maturing April 1, l, have been notified by legal | ubli a ond gives i: the 
cation that the series will be called, under provisions of PRODUCTS consistency and uniform quality which - 
a trust agreement dated April 1, 1929. assures steady loom production. . , 
Soft Seyco Sizing will not turn rancid a, 
he notes are baing called for payment on October ° and damage fibres. It is packed for | 
Ist and funds sufficient to meet them will be deposited Shuttle Dressing convenience in tight rust-proof non- E 
ith the Bankers Trust Cx any in New Vork. th absorbing steel drums, which can be 
tice, signed by Mr. Ligon and Ernest Patton, the latter —— Gate Ger Oomenstration 
as vice-president of the South Carolina National Bank, Alkoli Our well equipped chemical staff, direct- 
ans <i by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist 
trustee, announced in addition to face value of the notes (honored by American Chemical Society 
is councilor), will help you with your 
with accrued interest thereon, a sufficient amount will be 


Sizing and Finishing problems. 
deposited, it was stated, to pay a premium of '4 of | 
per cent for each unexpired year or fractional part there- 
of on the notes called. 


“A company it known by the customers it heeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Note holders are notified that after October Ist, the Textile Chemicale 7 
all date, notes i » series will ceas ar interest. 
call date, notes in the series will cease to bear interest 748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. | 
| Demand For Nylon Increases ; 


KE. I. du Pont de Nemours a Co. made the following 
announcement September 20th: 


If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
Prospective demands for nylon necessitate increasing require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 


the plant facilities at Seaford. The original plans for TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
the first unit, now in the course of construction, called STEEL ROLLS 


lor nine spinning machines. In keeping with a “balanc- 
CALL 
ing out’ program recently adopted, the total will be in- 


creased to twelve. The Executive Committee has directed THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


the engineering department to proceed with designs for a 213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
second unit at Seaford. Details incident to the second TEL. 1084 


unit wait upon completion of the engineering activities. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


Sales of American Cotton Abroad OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


Washington, D. C.—Sales of American cotton and cot- 
ton products for export under the government’s subsidy 
program totaled 4,895,000 bales between August Ist and 
september 18th. 


: For Fast Action 


The Agriculture Department said that of this total, 
60,000 bales represented the raw cotton equivalent of 
cotton products. 


During the previous marketing year, exports of raw Use 


cotton totaled 3,327,000 bales. Farm officials hope the ‘ P 
export program will enable the government to sell at least T t l B li t 
part WH the extile Bulletin 
6,000,000 bales abroad during the current season. 
Under the export program, payments of a cent and a Want Ads 
half a pound are made on exports of raw cotton and . ! 
equivalent payments on exports of cotton products. Por | 
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Wage Law Gets a Break 


Adolph Hitler certainly gave a break to the 
Wages and Hours Law by starting a war in Eu- 
rope. 

It is certain that a number of textile plants, 
including a large per cent of the low end hosiery 
mills, would have been forced to closed but, just 
as the 32!'2-cent minimum rate went into effect, 
the war began and prices advanced. 

The law has been a hardship to some work- 
ers, that is, those who, because of inability to 
perform a standard amount of work, could not 
earn the minimum wage and therefore had to be 
dropped. 

Although the minimum wage of 32'% cents 
now prevails throughout the industry, there are 
reports that labor union leaders are planning to 
demand advances in wages, but it seems to us 
that they should give the mills a break. 

With very few exceptions, cotton mills oper? 
ated at a loss during the first half of 1939, and as 
most of them must complete low price orders be- 
fore beginning deliveries upon those of higher 
prices, it is still a question whether or not many 
mills will earn enough during the last half of the 
year to offset the losses of the first half and not 
be in the red for the year as a whole. 

No one knows how long this war will continue 
or how long the improved prices will prevail, but 
the mills certainly deserve a break, and it would 
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be to the interest of the employees for the mills 
to make some profits and be in position to so 
revamp their machinery so as to be able to meet 
competition when low prices return. 

Already the South has dismantled approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 spindles, and if mills do not 
become financially able to improve their equip- 
ment, the next period of low prices will witness 
the dismantling of, at least, another 1,000,000 
spindles and with them will go the jobs of many 
textile employees. 

As labor is now protected against reductions 
in wages, they should sit steady for a while and 
allow the mills to earn enough to install modern 
and efficient machinery as an insurance against 
the depression period which is certain to follow 
the war. 


Extending The Hand To Naziism 


The radical group of professors, at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, have managed to have 
the students addressed, many times, by active 
communists or communist sympathizers, includ- 
cluding the negro Langston Hughes, and upon 
one occasion Professor Ericson, of the Univer- 
sity, dined in a negro hotel at Durham, N. C.., 
with a negro communist named Ford. 

Although the radical group brought to Chapel 
Hill, N. C., a constant procession of advocates of 
communism, it is not on record that they ever 
invited anyone to explain the nazi doctrines, 
unless an address by the German Ambassador 
can be so construed. Their policy has been in 
keeping with the attitude of President Graham, 
who one summer sponsored a Summer School at 
Moscow University and urged American youth 
to attend, and yet the very next summer signed 
a protest against allowing American youths to 
participate in the Olympic Games in Germany 
upon the grounds that, while in Germany, they 
might come in contact with some of the Nazis 
and learn something about their doctrines. 

President Graham was in favor of our youth 

sitting at the feet of teachers of communism but 
opposed to a few of them having an opportunity 
to hear something about naziism. Huis strangely 
contrasted positions are set forth in documents 
which are still available. 
\. Recently Stalin, the God of the communists, 
made a deal with Hitler and naziism, and as was 
to be expected, the radical and communistic 
group at the University of North Carolina im- 
mediately made a complete about-face, and as 
quickly as possible made plans to invite Fritz 
Kuhn, the German-American Bund leader, to 
come to Chapel Hill and sell naziism, now the 
ally of communism, to the students. 
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Their action was in accord with the following 
statement from Germany: 

Berlin, Sept. 27.—An unofficial, but trustworthy, 
source said tonight that Ernst Thalemann, former Com- 
munist Chieftain in Germany, and others associated with 
him had been released from prisons and concentration 
camps as a result of the new-found German-Soviet Rus- 
sian co-operation. 

Likewise, placards and books attacking Communism 
have been removed from public view. 

Such a protest arose, against allowing Fritz 
Kuhn to address students at the University of 
North Carolina, that a decision has been made 
“not to invite” him but we are informed that a 
tentative invitation had already been extended. 

We are against Fritz Kuhn, his Hitler and his 
naziism, and we do not think that he should have 
been invited, but we are waiting for some one to 
explain why it was “freedom of speech” for the 
students to hear the negro Langston Hughes, 
Earl Browder and many other communists, but 
wrong for them to hear Fritz Kuhn. 


The Gastonia Gazette well says: 

We know the old freedom of speech argument and all 
that goes with it. Certainly the students are free to hear 
any speech they wish to, and Kuhn has the right to speak. 
Let Kuhn bring his soap box and set it up anywhere he 
wishes in North Carolina and invite any and all who wish 
to hear him. But, it isa different matter for the Univer- 
sity organization to furnish him the platform and act as 
the sounding board for his message. 


A statesman once said ‘the tariff is a local 
issue,’ and it seems with the radical group of 
professors at Chapel Hill freedom of speech is a 
local issue. It can be best defined as an excuse. 


Southern Textile Association 
Meetings 


The Fall meetings of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation have begun, and it is to be hoped that 
the top management of every mill within the 
area covered by the Association will encourage 
their operating executives to attend. 

Apparently some mill presidents and treasur- 
ers have formed the opinion that these divisional 
meetings are in the form of conventions, and for 
amusement only. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The meetings are comparatively short, 
completely business-like, and devoted entirely to 
educational discussion of mill problems. Wages, 
labor policy, costs, etc., are never discussed. 

The men who attend these meetings do not 
come for the purpose of finding out another mill’s 
secrets of manufacturing, nor to divulge their 
own. They come to discuss problems of common 
interest with other men who talk their language. 
to learn of new methods of manufacturing, and 
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to increase their efficiency on their jobs. It is 
doubtful if a mill man could attend one of these 
meetings without getting at least one idea that 
would benefit both himself and his mill. 

We have watched these division meetings for 
many years and we attribute to them much of 
the improved operation of Southern mills. 

In addition to the discussion of mill problems, 
at times prominent men in the industry give 
short talks on pertinent subjects. W. M. Mc- 
Laurine, secretary and treasurer of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, will talk at 
the meeting of the Piedmont Division, and Her- 
man Cone, president of Proximity Mfg. Co., and 
Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., will 
speak on “Responsibilities of the Modern Fore- 
man” at the meeting of the Northern North-Car- 
olina Division. 

Meetings scheduled for the remainder of the 
year include the following: 

Piedmont Division, Charlotte Chamber of 
Commerce, October 7th, 9:45 A. M. 

Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division, 
White Oak Y. M. C. A., Greensboro, N. C., Octo- 
ber 14th, 9:45 A. M. 

Northern Master Mechanics, October 2 Ist. 

Eastern Carolina Division, November 4th. 

Southern Master Mechanics Division, Novem- 
ber 16th. 

The South Carolina Division is divided into 
two sections, Carding and Spinning, and Weav- 
ing and Slashing. While the choice of dates has 
not been made, one of these sections will meet on 
November 11th, and the other mill meet on De- 
cember 2nd. 

The mills that encourage their operating exec- 
utives to attend these meetings will benefit 
thereby. 


The Passing of a Vulgar Mind 


Last week marked the passing of an old man 
who acquired international fame because of a 
vulgar mind. 

Dr. Sigmund Freud had the type of mind in 
which sex predominates. He seemed to see sex 
everywhere and in everything, including his 
dreams, and, having ability as a writer, wrote 
books which have been widely distributed and 
which have been welcomed by men whose minds 
dwell more or less upon sex. 

Dr. Freud acquired fame, but the only thing 
he did was to emphasize sex and cause persons 
of vulgar trend of mind to give more thought to 
the subject. 
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Mill News 


VALDESE, N. C.—A charter has just been issued to 
Dolly Hosiery Mills, Inc., of this place, to manufacture 
hosiery and textile fabrics. 


West Point, Miss.—Ending a shut-down of twelve 
months, the Aponaug Mfg. Co., yarn manufacturers own- 
ed by the J. W. Sanders Co., has resumed work with a 
single shift of 50 men employed 44 hours per week. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Martel Mills Corp., after a shut- 
down since last February, began operations again on 
September 27th, with about 100 persons at work. Full 
operations will get under way at once. 


LyncuBurG, VA.—Ground will be broken soon at Bed- 
ford, Va., for a $75,000 addition to the Hampton Looms 
weaving plant. 

(‘ontract for the structure, measuring 168 x 82 feet, 
was awarded to Fred B. Fuqua, Lynchburg contractor. 
Plans were drawn by Bryant & Terhune, New York engi- 
neers, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.-—-Work is going forward rapidly on 
a modernization program at the No. 4 plant of the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Company here. A new Barber-Colman 
spooler and Barber-Colman warper have been installed, 
and the carding and spinning departments have been re- 
arranged to facilitate production and to allow for the 
addition of 6,000 additional spindles. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The reopening of the Selma Mfg. 
Co., here, and the stepping up of operations at the West 
Boylston Mfg. Co. to a 24-hour, three-shift schedule have 
been announced. This expansion will mean the employ- 
ment of about 400 additional hands, 200 at each mill. 

Charles E. Estes, manager of the Selma Mfg. Co., said 
that by October Ist, approximately 200 operatives would 
be on the job. This mill has been closed for more than a 
vear. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—E. J. Ashe, vice-president of the 
Standard Knitting Mills, announces that plans have been 
completed for construction of a $25,000 addition to pro- 
vide more warehouse space needed as a result of full ca- 
pacity operations. The new structure, to adjoin the pres- 
ent warehouse, will be of concrete, brick and steel and 
will be completed in from 30 to 60 days. Mr. Ashe stated 
that the Standard plant had been operating at full capac- 
ity, employing three shifts daily all year. 


West Potnt, Ga.—-The West Point Mfg. Co. of this 
place has announced plans for an industrial building pro- 
gram, involving an expenditure of more than $250,000. 
This program will be carried out at the units of the com- 
pany at the Lanett, Langdale, Fairfax and Riverview, all 
in Alabama. 

At the Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, a coagulating 
basin for its filter plant is under construction, as well as a 


three-story addition to the cloth department of the unit. 
At present plans are being drawn and construction will be 
inaugurated within a month on a theatre at the Riverview 
unit, which will seat 450 people. Plans for a third-story 
addition to the cloth room at the Fairfax mill division of 
the West Point Mfg. Co. are being prepared. 

Within the next month a new cloth storage warehouse 
will be started at the Langdale unit. 

St. Pauts, N. C.—A charter has been issued to Robe- 
son Textiles, Inc., of this place, to manufacture yarns, 
cloth, and textile fabrics. This move indicates the re- 
organization of the St. Pauls Cotton Mills Co., which was 
purchased by bondholders in July. 

SHetsy, N. C.—The Cleveland Cloth Mill of Shel- 
by has awarded contract to Gus Evans, Shelby contrac- 
tor, for an additional warehouse of two-story mill con- 
struction to be built on the company’s property. 

The building will have 22,000 square feet of floor space 
and will cost $30,000. J. W. Gardner is manager of the 
mill. 


Mooresvitte, N. C.—-The Cascade Rayon Mills an- 
nounce plans for the construction of three additions to the 
mills. They are to be added to the weave room, the pre- 
paratory room and the cloth room. These additions are 
scheduled to be completed within three months. The 
additions will be one-story, of brick construction. Work 
has already been inaugurated. 

Lanpis, N. C.—A new addition to the Corriher Mill at 
Landis, which provides 40,000 square feet more of floor 
space, is about completed and machinery is being install- 
ed. The addition doubles the capacity of the mill, which 
manufactures fine yarns. 

Some 8,000 new spindles and 80 cards will be installed 
and additional workers employed. 

Henry River, N. C.—The Henry River Mills, man- 
ufacturers of fine combed cotton yarns, have awarded the 
contract to the Herman-Sipe & Co., of Conover, N. C., for 
the construction of an addition to the plant. Work is 
scheduled to begin this week and the addition will meas- 
ure 31 by 151 feet. The yarn plant has needed more 
space for the manufacture of its products for some time, 
it has been announced. 

Fort C.—According to an announcement 
made by Elliott Springs, of Fort Mill, president of the 
Springs Cotton Mills, he has decided not to construct the 
contemplated addition to the Fort Mill Plant No. 1 of his 
mills at the present. This contemplated addition would 
have been constructed to the south end of the mill and 
would have been around 100 by 300 feet, two stories, with 
a basement. He had no announcement to make relative 
to any future plans for the further expansion of this plant, 
but just said that he had decided not to add the addition. 
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Lubrication of Anti-Friction 


earings 


By Lee Ballard, Supervising Industrial Engineer 


Tide Water Associated Oil. Company 


LTHOUGH anti-friction bearings are not of recent 

origin, at the present time there is still lack of 

complete uniformity of opinion regarding the types 
of lubricants most suitable for various operating condi- 
tions. This makes it important that the factors affecting 
the performance of a lubricant for this service be given 
careful consideration in making recommendations so that 
satisfactory operation with minimum ‘attention and fric- 
tional losses may be assured. 

When two surfaces have motion with respect to one 
another, the friction, or resistance to relative motion, is 
considerably greater when the two surfaces are in direct 
contact than if separated by balls or rollers. Anti-friction 
bearings are, essentially, one or more balls or rollers inter- 
posed between two surfaces having relative motion which 
are generally called “races.” Where more than one ball 
or roller is used, it is usually necessary to employ cages 
or retainers to hold them in their proper relative positions. 

Theoretically the contact area between balls or rollers 
and their races is a point in the case of ball bearings and 
a line in the case of roller bearings. Actually, however, 
because of deformation of the metal under pressure the 
contact area is sufficiently large to distribute the load so 
that it is well within the allowable limits for the metals 
used. 


Anti-Friction Bearing Housings 


The housings, or external coverings, of anti-friction 
bearings have an important bearing on lubrication, as the 
type of lubricant used (oil or grease) is determined by 
the tightness of the housing and its ability to retain the 
lubricant without leakage. In order to retain the lubri- 
cant, suitable seals are provided where the shaft enters 
the housing to prevent or minimize leakage at this point. 
These seals are of various designs and may consist of 
simple felt or leather washers at the points of closure, 
Slinger rings for deflecting any lubricant that creeps along 
the shaft and returning it to the reservoir, or labyrinth 
grooving. Vertical bearings are more difficult to seal than 
horizontal installations, but proper design of slingers and 
reservoirs has overcome this problem. In some vertical 
installations oil is floated on a mercury seal which effec- 
tively prevents leakage of the lubricant. 


Some housings designed for grease lubrication, partic- 
ularly those on bearings exposed to high temperature, are 
fitted with vents for relieving any pressure that might be 
created as a result of expansion of the lubricant. Where 
vents are installed, the grease should not be forced in 
until it comes out of the vent, because completely filling 
the housing results in excess frictional losses. 


Application of Lubricants 


The most common cause of lubrication difficulties with 
anti-friction bearings is the application of too much lubri- 
cant and at too frequent intervals. This is not so common 
on oil-lubricated bearings, inasmuch as such bearings are 
either equipped with an overflow which controls the oil 
level, or the oil is supplied in the form of a spray or. mist 
and not by dipping of the balls or rollers. When balls or 
rollers dip into an oil bath and an automatic overflow is 
not provided, the oil level should be such that approxi- 
mately half of the lowest ball or roller is submerged. 
When the oil level is higher than necessary the severe 
agitation of the excess oil results in unnecessary frictional 
heat which increases the bearing temperature and de- 
creases the viscosity of the oil. In addition to causing a 
loss in power, high oil levels also tend to promote objec- 
tionable leakage. 

When grease is applied by means of a grease gun, it is 
sometimes the practice to force it into the housing until 
full. This practice is objectionable in that completely 
filling the housings results in considerable fluid friction 
because of the churning effect of the balls or rollers on the 
excess grease. Not only does this raise the bearing tem- 
perature and cause unnecessary frictional losses, but it 
also tends to break down the structure of the grease and 
may cause ball or roller slippage with resultant wear. 

The increase in operating temperature which follows 
the application of too much oil or grease sometimes influ- 
ences the oiler or operator to add more lubricant and 
thereby further aggravate the existing critical condition. 
When housings are fairly tight and a correct grade of 
grease is used, anti-friction bearings operating under nor- 
mal conditions should not require attention more often 
than once in three months and in many instances one 
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application a year is sufficient. Where grease gun appli- 
cation is used, the most suitable method of controlling the 
quantity of lubricant applied is to limit the oiler to a 
fixed number of turns or strokes of the grease gun handle, 
depending upon the capacity of the housing, and establish 
a regular schedule to prevent greasing more often than 
necessary. 

The curves shown in Figure 1 illustrate the effect that 
the quantity of grease used has upon the frictional tem- 
perature rise. This test was made with a medium-sized 
single-row ball bearing operating at 1800 R.P.M. The 
lower curve, which is marked “slushed with grease,” 
shows the temperature rise when only sufficient grease to 
slush the surfaces was present. The other curves clearly 
show the effect of additional quantities of grease on the 
temperature rise. 


Figure 2 illustrates the effect of oil level on the fric- 
tional temperature rise. A single-row ball bearing oper- 
ating at 3600 R.P.M. was used and the curve shows the 
effect of oil level on temperature when using S.A.E. 20 
and $.A.E. 70 viscosity oils. The initial oil level was 
such that the lower ball was just submerged and the level 
was decreased one-eighth of an inch for each successive 
run. Figures 1 and 2 clearly show the importance of 
keeping the level of oil or the quantity of grease used at 
the minimum necessary to assure a continuous supply of 
lubricant. 


When bearings do not operate in an oil bath but are 
supplied with lubricant by a drop feed or similar type 
oiler, the rate of application has an important effect on 
the operating temperature as illustrated in Figure 3. 
These tests were made with a single-row ball bearing 
operating at 3600 and 1800 R.P.M. and each run was of 
50 hours duration. Separate runs were made on S.A.E. 
20 and S.A.E. 70 viscosity oils and the curves show that 
the operating temperature rises as the rate of oil applica- 
tion increases, and also, that a heavy 
oil results in higher operating tem- 
peratures than one of lower viscosity. 

An oil bath into which the balls or 
rollers dip is not generally satisfac- 
tory for very high-speed, anti-friction 
bearings because, regardless of the oil 
level, the churning effect is so great 
that the frictional temperature rise is 
excessive. Bearings operating at ex- 
tremely high speeds should have oil 
applied in very small quantities, and 
this is generally accomplished by 
means of an oil mist created by the 
action of slingers, attached to the re- 
volving shaft, dipping into an oil 
reservoir, or by some method, such as 
wick feed, which permits application 
at a very slow rate. The wick feed 
method, as applied to modern bear- 
ings, is really a miniature circulating 
system in which oil is drawn from the 
reservoir by the capillary action of 
the wicking and fed to the bearing 
from where it drains back into the 
reservoir, 

In some vertical installations oper- 
ating at moderate speeds, a circula- 
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tion system is employed in which spiral grooves or im- 
pellers on the shaft act as an oil pump and create enough 
pressure to carry oil over the top of the balls or rollers 
from where it drains back into the reservoir. 


Selection of Proper Lubricants 


The functions performed by a lubricant for anti-fric- 
tion bearings are: 

1. To provide lubrication between the balls or rollers 
and their retainers or cages. 


2. To provide protection against corrosion for the 
highly finished surfaces of balls or rollers, races and re- 
tainers. 

3. To assist in forming a seal for preventing the en- 
trance of dirt and solid matter into the housings. 

4. To aid in dissipating frictional heat. 


Oil is always more desirable than grease for lubricating 
anti-friction bearings inasmuch as it offers less resistance 
to motion and does not contain thickening agents that 
might separate out in service. However, it is difficult to 
keep housings absolutely oil tight, particularly on port- 
able equipment or machines subjected to rough service, 
and, unless the housing and method of application are 
specially designed for oil lubrication, it is advisable to 
use grease because of its greater ability to resist leakage. 

When oil is used for lubrication, the most important 
characteristic to consider is viscosity at the operating 
temperature. Of course, bearings that are located on 
outdoor equipment or in unheated buildings should use an 
oil with a sufficiently low pour to assure fluidity when 
starting, and in all instances the oil should be well refined 
so that it will not break down in service or corrode the 
highly-finished metallic surfaces. 

The viscosity of the oil used has an important effect on 
the frictional losses, as indicated by the curves in Figure 
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4, which show the frictional temperature rise for various 
speeds up to 3600 R.P.M. when using five different oils 
from §.A.E. 20 to S.A.E. 70 viscosity. The bearings used 
in these tests were bath lubricated using side-level oil 
cups to maintain a constant level. The lowest curve 
shows the frictional temperature rise with only sufficient 
oil present to slush the internal surfaces. 


The selection of suitable lubricants for oil-lubricated 
bearings is not difficult as the requirements are similar to 
plain bearings in that slow-speed and heavy-duty bearings 
should use relatively high-viscosity oils and high-speed 
and light-duty bearings should have light-bodied oils. 
Bearings in warm locations or those exposed to high 
temperature from an external source should use heavier- 
bodied oils than similar bearings subjected only to fric- 
tional heat because of the thinning effect of heat upon oil. 
Conversely, bearings that are subjected to low tempera- 
ture should have low viscosity oils and the pour test of 
the oils used should be below the temperature to which 
the bearing is exposed. 


Grease-lubricated anti-friction bearings present a more 
difficult lubrication problem because grease is a combina- 
tion of oil and soap and both the kind of oil and the type 
of soap used affect the properties of the grease. If the 
grease is not suitable for the operating conditions, separa- 
tion of the oil and soap may occur with the result that 
the soap is deposited inside the bearing where it cakes 
and interferes with proper operation. 

With minor exceptions the greases used for ball and 
roller bearing lubrication are of sodium or calcium soap 
base or double base greases containing mixtures of both 
soaps. Calcium soap greases, also known as lime soap 
greases, are characterized by a smooth structure, a melt- 
ing point of approximately 200° F. (94° C.) and insolu- 
bility in water. When heated above their melting point 
and agitated, there is a tendency for oil and soap to sep- 
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arate and the mixture will not always return to its origi- 
nal state when cooled. 


Sodium soap greases generally have a fibrous structure, 
a melting point over 300° F. (149° C.) and are slightly 
soluble in water. There is little tendency for separation 
of oil and soap when heated and when melted they usually 
regain their original structure upon cooling. 


Calcium soap greases are very suitable for lubricating 
anti-friction bearings operating at temperatures under 
160° F. (71° C.), particularly when speeds are slow or 
moderate. However, when bearings operate at high tem- 
perature and speed, the combined influence of high tem- 
perature and violent agitation may cause a calcium soap 
grease to separate and for such conditions sodium base 
greases are preferable. 


Calcium soap greases are also preferable when bearings 
are exposed to the entrance of moisture because they will 
not readily emulsify with water. If a metal surface, such 
as a ball or roller, is wet before the lubricant is applied a 
calcium soap grease will not adhere and form as good a 
film as a sodium base grease. However, if balls or rollers 
have a liberal coating of grease, a calcium soap grease 
will be less liable to be washed off by water than a sodium 
base grease. When only a small amount of moisture is 
present, sodium soap greases are satisfactory, but when 
water contamination is excessive this type of grease 
would be washed out, and under such a condition a cal- 
cium base grease should be used. 


Double base greases containing both calcium and so- 
dium soaps have the high melting point characteristic of 
the latter soap but the texture is smoother and less 
fibrous. This type of grease is especially suitable for 
conditions where it is desired to use a lubricant that will 
cover as wide a range of temperatures and bearing speeds 
as possible. 

The type of oil used in making greases also affects their 
suitability for lubricating ball or 
roller bearings. When bearings 
operate at moderate or low 
temperatures and at high speeds, 
a grease made with a low vis- 
cosity oil will give best results. 
Moderate speed and _heavy- 
duty bearings and bearings 
subjected to high temperatures 
should use a grease made with 
a heavy oil for best results. 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 and 
Fig. 4 will be found 
following page 
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American Aniline Products Modernizes 
Charlotte Laboratory 


During the past twelve months, the American Aniline 
Products, Inc., have modernized their Charlotte, N. C.., 


laboratories. 
The modernizing of the laboratory facilities entailed 


a thorough study and involved the design of new pieces 


Figure 1 


of equipment that would give satisfactory and practical 
formulae when applied to regular dyehouse or printing 
mill practices. 

The technical facilities now offered at the Charlotte 
laboratories may be grouped under two headings: 

1. Routine—.Matching of shades. 


Figure 2 


2. Experimental and research work applicable to dye- 

ing and printing. 

Photograph No. 1 shows the equipment used for match- 
ing shades on small scale for all fibres, raw stock, and 
hosiery. 

A drug room adjoining this laboratory is equipped with 
all the necessary dyestuffs, chemicals, printing and dyeing 
assistants. 

[It is interesting to note all naphthols, fast color salts 
and bases are stored in non-actinic glass bottles, a pre- 
caution which prevents deterioration of these products. 

Photographs Nos. 2, 3 and 4 show the many modern 
pieces of laboratory equipment used for experimental and 
research work to assist the textile mills. The equipment 
includes miniature package and raw stock dyeing ma- 
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chines, jig, padding and printing machines, Fadeometer, 
hosiery dyeing equipment, extractor, steam ager, etc. 


All matching is carried out in a specially arranged dark 


Figure 3 


room equipped with a new type Ivanhoe shade matching 
lamp which assures a steady standard source of light and 
a greater exactness in the shades matched for the textile 
trade. 

The experimental units are so arranged that plant and 


Figure 4 


laboratory operations are as similar as possible. 

The American Aniline Products expresses confidence 
that with the aid of this modern dyeing laboratory, it 
is in a position to render invaluable assistance to the 
textile mills in the solution of their problems. 


American Viscose Raises Its Prices 


Prices of rayon yarns, both viscose and acetate, have 
been advanced by American Viscose Corp., effective Sep- 
tember 20th, increases being principally 2 cents a pound 
except for fine sizes, which were up 3 cents. In addition 
the booking period was reduced from 90 days to 60 days. 

All viscose process prices except on 50 denier and 60 
denier were increased 2 cents and these two fine sizes 
were up 3 cents a pound. On acetate rayon 45 denier 
and 55 denier were increased 3 cents a pound, the balance 
of the sizes 2 cents. ‘There are no increase in the price 
rayon staple fiber at this time. 

In its statement, American Viscose Corp. says that 
“owing to the very unsettled conditions that exist, it has 
been compelled to change its booking period from 90 days 
to 60 days and therefore it cannot consider bookings for 
December business before November Ist.” 
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WAN TED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
16 years experience. Understand steam 
and electrical drive, machine shop work 
and upkeep of mill machinery. Techni- 
cally trained. Interview welcomed. Ad- 
dress ‘““Mechanic,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


| BARGAIN 
j FOR SALE—12 Howard & Bullough 


i 3% speeders in (first-class 
condition. 


Lawrence A. Adams } 
Locke Cotton Mills 
Concod, N. C. 


Hercules Declares 
Preferred Dividend 


Wilmington, Del.—The Board of 
Directors of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 142‘ on its preferred 
stock. The dividend is payable on 
November 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord on November 3. 


Second $25,000 Action 
ls Won By Startex Mill 


A jury in common pleas court has 
returned a verdict for the defendant 
in a $25,000 suit brought by Janie 
Lavender against the Startex Mills of 
Tucapau, S. C., in connection with 
her ejection from a dwelling house 
owned by the mill late in 1936. 

After hearing testimony which 
consumed the entire court day, the 
jury was out less than 10 minutes in 
its deliberation of the case. 

The case was the second of a sim- 
ilar nature to be disposed of in com- 
mon pleas court, with the result in 
both instances being favorable to the 
mill. 

Judge A. L. Gaston of Chester, 
who is presiding, upheld a defense 
motion for a non-suit in the $25,000 
action brought by S. P. Caldwell 
against the Startex Mill. 

In the complaint of the case which 
went to the jury, Mrs. Lavender 
charged that her household furnish- 
ings were forcibly removed from the 
house which she rented from the mill 
company, and that she was not legal- 
ly notified of her ejectment. 

Counsel for the mill contended that 
notice of the ejectment was duly 
served on B. P. Lavender, as tenant 
of the house, and that the said B. P. 
Lavender was not an employee of the 
mill at the time of the action. 

October 26, 1936, was the date 
specified in the complaint and answer 
as the time of eviction. 
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Classitied Department 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


Fibre 
Brooms are those who FIRST used 
them LONG ENOUGH to become 
acquainted with their easy sweep. 


Sweepers using Perfex 


Try 1:or 100 from 
BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


Box 841 


| I HAVE A NUMBER OF HOUSES 
priced to sell, all located in the 
(ity of Concord, N. (;ood oppor- 
tunity for investment 
Lawrence A. Adams } 
Concord, N. C. 


WANTED 
Assistant overseer carding, rayon 
experience at least high schoo! 
graduate, sober, practical, excellent 
references, man 25-40 preferred 
Address “BBX,” 
Care Textile Bulletin. j 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer Card- 
ing years’ experience, 


and 


xperl - 
Married 


ence spinning twisting 


Years age. icxperienced on 
work and rayon (jood references from 
former employ ers. Address 


Textile Bulletin 


. care 


Carolina Analytical Laboratories 


Analytical Consulting 


Research Engineering 


| 


2316 S. Bivd. Charlotte, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY | 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Chariotte, 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


SUPERINTENDENT, aged 44, has fam- 
ilv., clean habits. Wants place with mill 


not getting satisfactory results. Famil- 
iar with any kind of yarns or plain 
weaving. Thoroughly reliable, capable 
of seeing and doing things where the 
average man fails. Best of references 
Would consider carding-spinning Ad- 


dress ‘“‘No. care Textile Bulletin 


FOR SALE 


(one or 


reason 
pressure 


more Heine Boilers, 250 

fe for selling putting in 
high superheat 
Proximity Manufacturing Company 
N. C. 


boiler. 


Greensboro, 


HOPEDALE FEELERS 
300 Hopedale Feelers in excellent j 
condition for sale at bargain. 
Lawrence A. Adams ' 
Locke Cotton Mills j 
Concord, N. C. 


i FOR SALE 


Vacuum stripping system in 
class condition capable of 
20 to 75 Cards. 


first- 
handling 


Lawrence A. Adams } 
Locke Cotton Mills 
Concord, N. C. j 


Enka Concern Files 
Action for $70,086 


The American Enka Corporation, 
of. Enka, has filed suit in the office 
of Clerk Henry Reynolds, of United 
States District Court, against Charles 
H. Robertson, collector of internal 
revenue in North Carolina, seeking 
to recover $70,086.69 in capital stock 
taxes paid to the government from 
1933 to 1936. 


The complaint alleges the taxes 
were levied under the erstwhile na- 
tional industrial recovery act, which 
later was declared unconstitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
and that collection of the taxes was 
unconstitutional in that it deprived 
the corporation of its property with- 
out due process of law. 

It further states that a request 


for refund was denied and that $15,- 
O00 was paid in 1933; $13,000 in 
1934; $13,086.69 in 1935 and $28,- 
000 in 1936. The court is asked to 
return the funds with interest. 

Institution of this action, it was 
said, constitutes a precautionary 
move to protect the legal interests of 
the plaintiff. 


Use of Cotton To 
Make Rugs Suggested 


Auburn, Ala.—Without benefit of 
magic, the South may sail to prosper- 
ity on a rug. 

This is no Arabian Nights story. 
John Coulter, economist of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
is a realist. 

Coulter, here for a farmer-manu- 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge for es- 


timate. Call today. 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATIONS 
We furnish trained reliable opera- 
tives, both male and female, to ’ 

j mills, factories, and plants to un- 
Cover dishonesty. dislovalty and 

j trouble makers. (No strike break 
ers.) No contract or retainer tee 
required You peas reasonable ’ 
price when work Is done We also } 

solicit all ethical and legitimat« 
detective work; civil, criminal, in- j 

dustrial insurance, financial do- 
mestir store checking, and trans 
ortation reports, Dictograph, sound 

recording tel tap and camera 
equipment. References, mills, plants, 
banks, any police department or 4 
state official in Virginia, or cits 
fficial in Lynchbure. Inquiries in 

Vited 

Established 1918 
No Contract or Retainer Fee Required 
CUNDIFF’S DETECTIVES, INC. 
} 915 Main St. Lynchburg, Va. ' 
j Day and Night Phone. | 


facturer conference, predicted the 
South would become the center of a 
rug industry — using cotton — that 
would supply the United States with 
inexpensive rugs rivaling Oriental 
masterpieces. 

Coulter has it worked out thus: 

“There are 85,000,000 rooms in 
the United States without rugs and 
at present prices only | or 2 per cent 
of the 50,000,000 families in the 
United States can have an Oriental 
rug. 


“Machine-made Oriental would 
cost more than $100 and a hand- 
made Oriental rug may run into 


thousands of dollars, yet these rugs 
may be made in the South and sold 
for $18 to $20.” 

Coulter said his statements had 
been proven by placing cotton “Ori- 
ental’ rugs on the steps of factories 
where they were made, where they 
would receive more wear in a given 
period than an ordinary home rug 
receives in 25 years. 
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COTTON 
COMMENT 


By Dameron Williams 


“The Vanishing American” 


EARS ago I accumulated the extremely useful and 

valuable information that Lo, the Poor Indian, was 

a Vanishing American. Why they named him Lo is 
beyond me but my sympathy has often gone out to him 
and | have been much interested in his vanishing act. | 
must. admit, however, that Lo has come in a poor second 
at this job of vanishing as compared to the record being 
made by the American cotton man. 

The tribe of American cotton merchants isn’t increas- 
ing. As a matter of fact the number of those firms and 
individuals handling our crop is, and has been, in a steady 
tail spin for some time. This fact is of paramount im- 
portance to the entire population of this country. That’s 
a broad statement to make. The reason I make it is that 
cotton production, distribution and manufacture forms a 
material part of our national economy. It would seem 
that we are on the verge of making a broad jump from 
production to manufacture. 

That which is and has happened to the individual cot- 
ton man and the cotton firm is not of much interest to the 
rest of the world except as viewed in the light of the leg- 
islative and policy changes taking place in our national 
life responsible, in major part, for this marked decrease 
in the number of raw cotton distributors. 

From records | am familiar with and from the history 
of the business itself, it's my opinion that the cotton 
merchant, operating on his own capital, in a free and open 
market, operated a distribution agency second to none. 
Krom the standpoint of efficiency, low cost of distribution 
and, withal, at an extremely low margin of profit, this 
effort on the part of self financed individuals stands out 
head and shoulders above any other system yet devised. 

The fact that this system and the cotton merchant 
seems to be on the way out vitally affects the cotton mill. 
Mills and shippers have joint responsibilities and joint 
problems. They certainly have a mutuality of interest in 
many ways. The one has supplied a commodity to the 
other. If the method of supply is to change, the cotton 
mill will receive the benefit or pay the high price which 
might be otherwise exacted. 

According to the records of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change we, without the benefit of clergy or much agricul- 
tural legislation, raised some 3,000 bales of cotton in this 
country in 1790. That crop was probably handled by 


some early cotton merchants. It was bought, financed 
and sold to the cotton mill by him. 

| assume no payments were made to the cotton farmers 
of that day for land they let lie out. That land was-in 
the hands of the aforesaid Lo, at the time, no doubt. 

Then for 140 years, or until the year 1930, the cotton 
merchants of the United States handled the cotton crop 
of the South. Through wars, depressions, good times and 
bad, they risked their capital and lent their efforts—with 
the hope of a profit if you please—to the end that Amer- 
ican cotton assumed its rightful place as King Cotton, in 
the whole world. 

Our exports of cotton brought millions upon millions of 
dollars from other countries back to this country. No 
huge stocks of cotton, carried by the government at tre- 
mendous costs, were accumulated. Whenever a cotton 
mill was started, anywhere on the globe, the cotton mer- 
chant blazed a trail to the door with offers of American 
cotton. Foreign countries, many of them, at that time 
potential producers of cotton, simply couldn’t compete. 

The distribution system followed by the cotton mer- 
chant was not different, in principle, from that followed 
by other firms and individuals in other lines of endeavor 
except it was, in my judgment, much more efficient. The 
individualistic efforts, put forth during the time I have 
mentioned, were largely responsible for making our coun- 
try the great place it is. | 

Far be it from me to take the stand that every cotton 
man was, and is, a paragon of virtue. Nor was the sys- 
tem perfect. It was part and parcel of our American way 
of doing business and, in a remarkable fashion, it per- 
formed these functions: 

First, the cotton farmer, the man who produced the 
cotton, had, at his command a large, well trained and 
efficient group of merchants eager to buy his product. 
They were in position to offer and did offer competitive 
prices. The farmer was in position to pick and choose. 

secondly, the very force of competition forced this mer- 
chant to operate economically, sensibly and efficiently. 
The result was an extremely low cost of distribution on 
one of the lowest margins of profit for any commodity. 
The only lower figure I know of is the present one and 
that is about zero which can’t last long. 


Thirdly, the cotton mill was able to obtain offers for 
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the cotton they wished to buy from many different sources 
by many firms. He could pick and chose with respect to 
quality and price. 


In 1930. with the advent of the Farm Board, our ideas 
began to change. It was decided to junk this system in 
favor of a centralization idea, the aim of which has not 
vet become apparent to the naked eye. The reason for 
the move is also, one must admit, a bit dim. 


just to remind us, in a previous article | pointed out 
that the cotton farmer, for the twenty years prior to 
1929-30, received from cotton merchants an average of 
19.99¢ for his crop. Since the government has taken 
over, wholly or in part—that is, from 1930 to 1937-1938 
the average price paid him has been only 10.85c, for mid- 
dling seven-eighths cotton. 


Looking back over the period in question—that is, 
since the government has been actively engaged in saving 
the cotton farmer—it becomes apparent that the date on 
which we hold our annual Thanksgiving services is of 
little importance. Insofar as cotton is concerned we can 
drop the idea altogether. 


Huge losses on the part of the government; exports 
down to about 3% million bales; foreign countries forg- 
ing ahead of us in production; lower prices; large stock 
of cotton—about 11 million bales—in the hands of the 
government, plus a general disruption of the normal trade 
and commerce in cotton, does not make a pretty picture. 
That's what has happened under government control. Not 
all of it attributable to the government's entry into the 
cotton business, of course. The major portion is, In my 
opinion, so to be attributed. 


One of the points I wanted to make was that, under 
the old private effort system, all of us benefited and busi- 
ness was done in a normal manner, following the Amer- 
ican tradition. Another, and more important point, is to 
raise the vitally interesting question having to do with 
the future trend in our affairs. If the cotton distributor 
is put out of business, why not other distributors? Cot- 
ton mills operate a large distributing organization. Are 
there more short cuts to be taken in other lines of busi- 
Ness 


Whether this illustration is a symptom or a disease, 
['m certainly not in position to guess. But if it can be 
done in cotton, not by reason of any inefficiency in the 
old system, but simply by proclamation, so to speak, 
weve got a lot of changes ahead of us. 


| don’t know whether Lo will take it back or not. 


Recent announcements by insurance underwriters that 
war risk insurance has been increased to 12'2c per hun- 
dred dollars on shipments of cotton from Gulf ports to 
Boston causes us to wonder if we've got many submarines 
lurking off the Atlantic coast. 


Demand for cotton continues fair. Quite a bit of staple 
cotton sold recently in the Gastonia combed yarn market. 
Saw one farmer last week, with some staple cotton, who 
took his cotton home remarking that in the last war he. 
hoe lishly, sold his staples for 80c per pound; that this 
time he wouldn’t repeat that mistake; wanted a dollar a 
pound. Luck to him. 
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THE EDG 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


EVEL 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


EDGE 


experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. Greenville, 8. C. 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan 


P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 
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SELLING AGENTS for. 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 


: 
MERCHANDISING 
Joshua L. = 


& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisce 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth 8t., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales of cotton gray goods continue 
strong, running much greater than production, but not at 
the feverish pace that was evident immediately following 
the announcement of war in Europe. 

Print cloths, sheetings, drills, combed goods and fancies 
shared in the activity and prices in most divisions were 
up. Print cloth volume was estimated at about 75,000,- 
000 yards or three times the weekly output of mills dur- 
ing the week ending September 23rd. As has been the 
case since September Ist, all of the markets were under 
the domination of the war and both prices and volume for 
the most part continued to take their cue from stock and 
commodity markets. When stock markets eased off, trad- 
ing in gray goods declined. When stocks improved buyers 
re-entered the market and trading became active. 

All sections of the market have been operating. Con- 
verters purchased additional amounts of print cloths, 
sheetings and carded broadcloths and placed heavy com- 
mitments on combed goods and on a large variety of 
fancies. The chief factor behind this buying was the 
knowledge that mills were rapidly selling up their produc- 
tions and that deliveries would be difficult to arrange over 
the next few months. There was also the feeling that the 
war abroad would continue and that domestic mills would 
be called upon to supply markets formerly serviced by 
Great Britain, Germany and France. 

Print cloth mills have very few goods to sell for ship- 
ment between now and the end of the vear. Mills equip- 
ped with dobby looms for the manufacture of semi-staples 
have about all of the business they can handle. The de- 
livery situation in wide goods has become acute.’ Looms 
ranging in width from 45 to 100 inches are solidly sold 
ahead and mills are not anxious to write business for the 
first quarter of 1940. Combed goods mills are almost in 
a similar situation in that they are close to being oversold 
on tancies while stocks of staples have been cleaned out. 
Many buyers have operated to the limit of their credits. 
It was noticeable last week that mills were restricting 
sales to customers of the highest rating only. Commission 
merchants would welcome a respite at this time for the 
last three weeks of intensive activity have created many 
problems having to do with deliveries and allotments and 
also with wage clauses. Merchants, naturally, need time 
to solve these problems and some have gone so far as to 
withdraw from the market for the time being in order to 
appraise the situation in the light of both European and 
domestic developments. 
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J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—The cotton yarn market has quieted 
down to a considerable extent since the recent buying 
spurt, with mills reporting production sold through the 
Many mills, when asked tor 
high prices, which indicates 
that they are not willing to make sales over their present 


next three or four months. 
quotations, quote extreme 


bookings without sufficient profit margin to justify addi- 
tional costs of forced produc tion or the putting into oper- 
ations of spindles now idle. 

During recent weeks mercerizers have seen a consider- 
able expansion in demand from South America. partic- 
ularly from Argentina. Dean Hill, president of the Mer- 
cerizers Association of America, predicts that mercerizers 
will find a rather large market for their products from 
this source. 

For a number of years American mercerizers have been 
completely cut off from the Argentine market on account 
of favorable English exchange rates. Shipments of mer- 
cerized yarn to the Argentine during 1938, according to 
Department of Commerce figures, equaled only 5 per cent 
of the total United States export shipments of mercerized 
cotton yarn. With the declaration of war many cable in- 
quiries came from Argentina resulting in fairly heavy 
buying for shipment between now and the first of the 
vear. Indications are, said Mr. Hill, that Argentina and 
other South American countries are fearful of relying 
upon England for their future supplies of mercerized cot- 
ton yarn. 

That the shortage of rayon in South America will effect 
shipments of mercerized cotton yarn to those countries is 
felt by the mercerizers. Stories of inability to secure 
rayon from European countries thereby causing a switch 
to mercerized cotton yarn in men’s hosiery have been re- 
ceived here. South America has been a large user of 
luropean rayons and now with their source of supply cut 
off and their inability to secure rayon in America leaves 
them largely dependent upon mercerized cotton yarn. 

It still is a sellers’ market, in view of the wide advance 
now obtainable as compared with August prices, but there 
now seems little danger of customers overbuying. Money 
is still comparatively “tight” and until it “loosens up” 
materially there will be ho runaway buying markets in 
sale yarn. 


SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Neisler Mills Co. 
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ice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury 
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Massachusetts 
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Seeing is Believing 


Write toda’ 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Tufted Candlewick Bedspreads—A Native 
Industry of the South 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Wine No. 18 


© Polviorm Du Pont 
Polviorm Brown 3BF Du Pont 
Merpol Du Pont 
Salt 
hour at 20 
Aftertreat at 14 lk. for 20 minutes with 


Formaldehvde 
Acetn acid 
Hot wash at 120° F. and finish 


Emerald Green No. 19 


I Formanil Blue 5G American Aniline Products 
1.1 Formanil Green G American Aniline Products 
Decerosol OF Am. Cyvanamid & Chem. Co 

Salt 

hour at 20% 

Aftertreat at 130° F. 20 minutes with 


Formaldehyde 


Rinse in hot bath at 150° F. and finish 


Russet No. 20 


150% Benzoform Yellow GL General Dyestuff Corp 
Renzoform Red General Dvyestutt Corp. 
6! Polviorm Brown 3BI Du Pont 
I Merpol Du Pont 
20.09 Salt 


Aftertreated and finished as Wine No. 18 Formula. 


Peacock Green No, 21 


50% Formanil Blue 5G American Aniline Products 
: Formanil Green G American Aniline Products 
Decerosol Am. Cyanamid & Chem. Co 
Salt 


Aftertreated as Emerald Green No. 19 
Hot washed at 151 F. and finished 


These new types of directly dyed colors with their 
simple aftertreatments are proving of real assistance to 
dyers on this class of work where wash fastness is of 
Increasing importance. 

By careful selection, the best of light fastness can be 
obtained for these darker shades as well as improved 
wash fastness. 
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Charter Granted Charlotte Loom Reed & 
Comb Co. 


Charlotte, N. C.—A charter has been granted by the 
Secretary of State to Loom Reed & Comb Co., of Char- 
lotte, to manufacture and deal in textile machinery and 
equipment under 10,000 shares no-par-value authorized 
capital stock. T. K. Rea, S. P. Crane and Chase Bre- 
nizer, all of Charlotte, subscribed 30 shares of stock. 


North American Rayon Declares Preferred 
Dividend 


North American Rayon Corp. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share upon the outstanding $50 
par value 6 per cent prior preferred stock of the corpora- 
tion, payable October Ist, to stockholders of record on 
september 28th. 


Ginnings Total 3,883,499 Bales Through Sept. 13 


Washington.—The Census Bureau reported cotton of 
this year’s growth ginned prior to September 16th totaled 
3,883,499 running bales, counting round as half bales and 
excluding linters, compared with 3,634,922 a vear ago, 
and 4,261,165 two years ago. 

Ginnings prior to September 16th this year and last 
year were: 

Alabama, 167,536 running bales this year, and 349,683 
last year; Arizona, 6,429 and 29,893: Arkansas, 342,050 
and 346,230; California, 2,223 and 2,176: Florida, 4,938 
and 17,240; Georgia, 361,196 and 366,173: Louisiana, 
$82,593 and 303,959; Mississippi, 528,764 and 548,309. 

Missouri, 65,038 and 53,118: New Mexico, 3,099 and 
459; North Carolina, 67,364 and 24,581; Oklahoma, 
127,378 and 69,272: South Carolina, 312.436 and 186. 
316; Tennessee, 26,784 and 36,030; Texas, 1,484,751 and 
1,300,876; all other States, 920 and 607. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


Always Uniform — Always Dependable 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers’ Friend” 
BOILS THIN. e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
Cc. B. ler, Greenville, S. C. F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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What Are We Thinking? 
(Continued from Page 6) 


problems that arise in the gaint industries can arise in 
ours. The feeling of importance, aloofness, impatience, 
helplessness and many other emotions can occur and be 
as real and demanding. 

Size and crowd do influence thinking and thinking de- 
termines philosophies. 


Changes in Population Trends 


Another factor at work in our society is the movement 
of people from the country to the town. In academic 
parlance it is called “the urbanization of our people.” In 
1890 the United States was urban and village 
or rural. In 1930 the United States was 56‘7 urban and 
44°, village or rural. When the man leaves his small 
community and moves into a larger community, he loses 
something. He cuts loose from his old environment and 
moves into a formal, lonesome, lonely area and being so- 
cial, must make new contacts. Your industrial relations 
program will determine the kind of contacts he makes. 
Do not forget he will make new connections. Can you 
afford to be indifferent about this fact? 


\nother force influencing workers in their thinking is 
the increasing average education. 


In 1890 but 5%", of the children between 14 and 17 
years of age were in secondary schools. 

In 1934 56‘°;. or ten times this number. were in sec- 
ondary schools. 


One could spend much time in developing this influence 
in industrial relations. This means that the needs and 
desires of many have changed along with this change in 
scholastic status. Living conditions, working conditions. 
pride, ambitions, mental reactions, and dozens of other 
ideas have changed along with all of this educational 
progress. This means for the foreman or the manage- 
ment that a change in supervisory attitude will have to 
be made. It is not what you do but how you do it that 
rises to ascendency here. We have moved out of the 
horse and buggy days of supervision into a day of in- 
telligent, modern application of psychology “of manage- 
ment. 


\nother influence in industrial relations is the rising 
average age. 

In 1850 seventy-one per cent of our people were under 
thirty. 

In 1930 only fifty-six per cent were under thirty. 

In 1850 only nine per cent of our people were over 
hfty. 

In 1930 seventeen per cent were over fifty. 

It has been estimated that with age conditions chang- 
ing as they are now, that by 1980 there will be twentv- 
two million people over sixty-five vears of age. 

Chis factor is now writing itself boldly on the pages of 
our industrial evolution. What will become of the older 


man? How about his job? How about his security ? 
What does the future hold for him? 


Uhese and many other questions are perplexing the 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Daty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
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Hicks, Américan, Wilson 
U. S. Standard 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


We completely fabricate, ma- 

chine, and cut Non-metallic” 

Gears to your specifications 

and ship the same day order 
*“PHENOLIZED is received. 


CANVAS 
Nila Manufacturers of Industrial 
Formica Gears for the South 
Insurok 


and others The SLAYSMAN CO. 


801-813 E. Pratt Street - Baltimore, Md. 
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BALING PRESS 


= 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, | 
Center of Screw. 
Push Button Control—Revers- 
= 


ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


IF ITS PAPER 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 


Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


GATES vuLco ROPE 


e V-Drives 

V-Flat 

@ Quoarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
@ Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 
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minds of those who grow older and become infirm. Social 
security, old age pensions and other government devices 
are an attempt to care for them, and yet there is in the 
heart of every one a pride of self-support, of independ- 
ence. 


Technological Change 


Perhaps one of the most disturbing influences of all 
that of technological change. It is true there are as 
many or more jobs as there ever were, and technological 
change increases opportunity for employment, but men 
and women, who for years have had their training in 
certain lines and some day wake up to find their kind of 
skill not required but another kind which they do not 
possess is needed, do not look with much favor on change. 

During the last several decades, technology has written 
disaster for many industries once considered necessary. 

The concluding influence enumerated by Dr. Brown in 
his analysis is that of politics or the government. Nation- 
al and international conflicts, legislation of the kind repre 
sented by the Wages and Hour Law, Labor Relations 
Act, Old Age Pension Law, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, State Workman's Compensation Act and others, 
with the ever developing modifications of these, together 
with new proposals, keep workers always in confusion as 
to what to do and how to do Political conflict, the 
promulgation of class conflict and other types, make the 
worker, with his limited experience in having to cope with 
such, a helpless wanderer seeking some port of safety. 

These may disturb you, but the worker is much more 
disturbed, and too many who are selfish in their desires 
are trying to guide him. As an overseer or superintend- 
ent, you must know how to fairly and intelligently deal 
with him so that he will believe in you and so that you 
will have the approval of your own conscience that you 
have done right. To all of these have been added the 
very real shock of foreign wars and the threat of a world 
war with all of its involvments and consequences. 

In every direction that he turns, fear shakes its bony 
fingers at him menacingly. The fear of war, the fear of 
old age, the fear of losing his job, the fear of politics, the 
fear of these and many other ghostly and real spectres of 
lite. Is there any wonder that he thinks so many curious 
thoughts? Is it any wonder that he does so many crazy 
and abnormal things? 
workers in the textile industry alone. 


This condition is not confined to 
It is largely the 
condition of all workers and would-be workers. Inse- 
curity of mind and person is agitating old and young, 
rich and poor, educated and uneducated, workers and 
non-workers. Change, uncertainty are destroying our 
moral fibre, our mental capacity and physical energy. 
Cynicism, fatalism, despair are submerging too many 
people. 

Perhaps I have drawn the picture too black, too dour. 
too depressing. I hope I have, but it is for the purpose 
of trying to impress upon you that there is a mental at- 
titude in industry that influences and controls physical 
abilities and emotional response. 


Security and Incentive 


Out of the above discussion and even in our own every 
day experience in talking to ourselves and to others, 
there are always two characteristics that we and all others 
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yearn for. First, we want to feel that we are reasonably 
secure in our job; and second, that there is some incen- 
tive for us to do our dead level best. 


None of us want to feel that the end can come at any 
time, regardless of anything worth while that we may 
do, and again we want to feel that with our security there 
is an abiding appreciation of our efforts that can, under 
proper conditions, be rewarded. 

Now, what can we do, what can you do to help the sit- 
There is too much fear in the world—too much 

doubt—despair. All of our writers and leaders 


uation? 
cynicism 


tell us that we need faith, confidence, security. 


If you have carefully digested and assimulated the two 
sections thus far, your own sympathetic and intelligent 
mind is informing you of your course of action. 


If you are sold strongly on your firm and its policies 
and have built up.the confidence of both labor and man- 
agement in you, you are in a wonderful position. 


With intelligence and tact you can weld all three of 
these factors into a comfortable, confidential and co-op- 
erative organization that will drive out many fears. Some 
one has said that happiness is finding out what the laws 
of life are and then obeying them. Happiness in indus- 
try is no more than an intelligent obedience to the laws 
of life as they apply to industry. 


You can be careful in your employment policy and 
avoid labor turn-over, thus establishing indirectly that 
jobs in your plant are secure and that your employees are 
good people. 


Always be human because you are dealing with human 
beings, and they respond to praise and censure just as 
other people. Don’t forget that no one is perfect—not 
even you, and that ‘to err is human, to forgive is divine.” 
lf you are in error, admit it. 
much as if you do not admit it. 


You won't lose nearly as 


Promote from. the inside and instruct your people for 
new jobs and new methods. Employ all of the legitimate 
incentives that you can. Always make the worker feel 
that you are working for him and his interests rather 
than always trying to impress him that you are the boss 
and have the power of life and death. Make men, do 
not destroy them. 


Have some interest in your people other than the com- 
mercial or productive interest. Your men will follow you 
or some one else, and it is easy for them to follow vou. 


This discussion has now drawn itself out too long and 
under the headings security and incentives there is much 

be said. With your experience in handling workers, 
you have a background information that only needs 
stimulating in order that you may have many devices to 
use. 

As I grow older, I have one eager and intense desre 
and that is not to die on my feet. 
a walking corpse. 
does, 


I do not want to be 
I want my body to die before my mind 


What I am trying to tell you in this closing paragraph 
is that the last word has not been spoken, nor has the last 


method in handling people been used. Your people want 


security and incentives for living and working, and you 
must create and maintain such a condition that will make 
t always evident for them. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Ihe Dary a traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience and an 
enormous an t of research and experiment in high speed traveles 
manufacture D lary Ring rat elers are made from speciall awn stock 
by the finest of skilled craftsmen lhe eed in 


temper and style Write for 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843. Greenville. S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


ARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 


LOOM HARNESSES 


7 


| LY) 

DN SY); SY) 


Manufacturers of 
Cotton Braids and 
Printed String Specialties 
for all types of 
PACKAGING 


Your Inquiries Solicited 


Standard Tytape Company 
Asheboro, N. C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS —ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


= 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies. who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON Akron, ©. Sou. Branches, 15 Augusta Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg.. convitte. Roll Agents 
St., Greenville, 8. 0 Ss el St.. Memphis, Tenn. Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingha a “a A J. Whittemore & 


: sons, Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll % Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
AMERICAN oo ee CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices Morrow Roller Shop, Albem le Ke N. C.; Greenville Roll & 


Court Square Bidg., Baltimore , Md.; i211 Commercial Bank Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Brad- 
Bidg., yharlotte, Rooms 716 LY, 10] Marietta St. Bldg.., ford Hodges. Box 752. Atlanta. Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga.: 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Ameri- 
can Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio: 619. Mercantile Bidge., Dallas, Tex.:;: DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass Sou. Rep., 
201 Petraqleum rr 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., 620 8S. 5th St., Architects and Bldrs. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. Box 
Exhibit Bidge., Louisville, Ky.;: 1433 Oliver Blidg., Pittsburgh, 720, Atlanta, (7a H. Reid Lockman, P. ©. Box 515, Spartan 
Pa.;: 7 North 6th St., R ichmond, Va. burg, S. ¢ 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J Textile Dept., P. N 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and W arehouse, 822 W. Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. Offices 
+ pty = St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern sales (Charlotte. N. C.. 617 Johnston ldc.. James H. Lewis: Atlanta. 
Me Reps., — L). oy Cc. B. Suttle, he A. W. Foley, Ga., 172 Trinity Ave., S.W., S. G. Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit 

artotte s 1404 22nd St rminghan Ala Santa Fe Blde.. Olin Duff 
Sach B. Button, 12 02 “Market St., N. C.; Eugenes 
H. Driver, 272 14th St., N. B., Atlanta, Ga.; Wilton H. Earle, Jr., DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. ¢ 
409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, S. C Charlotte, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va 


Plants, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. Sou. Rep., Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


Ernest F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bildg., Charlotte, St.. S. W. Atianta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C., 
CG Clare H. Draper, Jr. 
ice. 83 Norwoo Nace. Greenville. S.C. J. V. As hie y cals lept.. vestuffis an ‘ine Chemicals biv., ilmington, 
Sou. Office, 3 rwood Place, gira einer ge Del. John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providen as Frank =ou. Sales Mer.;: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: BE. P 
W. Johnson. Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte. N c Sou. Reps., Davidson, Asst Mer Technical Sou. Warehouses, 414 5S 
Robert BE. Buck. Box $04. Greenvil lle, S. C.: Harold T. Buck Church St.. Charlotte, N. C Reps., ©. H. Asbury, H > Con- 
1615 12th St.. Columbus. Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell stable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, 
Erskine, | ecu ms Ala.: D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Dur- W. R. Ivey, 8S. A. Pettus, A. W. = ken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte 
ham, N. ; Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bide., Greensbo abbs, Jr . 
Norwood Place, Greenville, elo entral W., At- Johnson, Greenville, S. C W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Ww. A Howard, Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; 
ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. ‘om: Taylor, Newnan, Ga 


Succeeded by. Steel Fieddle Mfe. Co., Atlanta Division. (See DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO.. Inc.. E. l.. The R. & H. 
this company’s listing.) Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Of- 

AUFFMORDT &@ CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. fice, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer 
Sou. Rep., S. L. Diggle, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, Reps., J. L. Moore, Technical Man, kong i Lindsay, Salesman, 
VN. 414 8S. Church St.; John C. Roberts: 20 Passadena Ave., 


Atianta, Ga., Technical Man.: R. C 30606©Pine Tree 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., ernest Drive, Atlanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave 


F. Culbreath,. 602 Commercial tank Bidge., Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 
‘rber Boot}! ridge Manor A Birmin rham, Ala. 

nye R EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
BARBER. L tockfor Sou. Office, 3 r. 

McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H Spe nceer, Mer. EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.., L, awrence, Mass. Sou Plant, 


118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C George Field, Mer.: Geo. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. tahan, District Rep 


Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 


Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spart: inburg sc: RR C. ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte. 
Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson N. C., S. R. and V. G. Brooks hire 
P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Phila- 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO.. H. W.. Philade Ip hia. Pa. delphia, - Pa. Sou. Re ps., John KE. Fox, First. National Bank 
Sou. Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., ¢ ‘harlotte, N. Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; R. ¢ Ayeock, 911 Provident Bidg.., 


Chattanooga. Tenn. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 1814 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlott Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
N. C, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. 1 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO harlotte FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. 1 Sou. Plants, 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Central Frank- 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C. lin Process ( Dp. . hattanooga, renn. 

CLINTON CoO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Phone 2-24386, Charlotte, N Cc. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- ran, Chapm an, Cc ‘harlotte Cc Borden 
bert, Box 342. Phone Lise, ‘ oncord, | N ‘ linton sales ‘ American Rlde Richm ond. Va: Wice Wainw right 
Inc., Dana H. Alexander, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Geo. Bldg... Norfolk, Va. ; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg 
B. Moore, Box 481, Fhone 822, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bldg., Charles- 
Estes, Box eae, Phone 09 LaGrange. arin Stocks carried at ton, 5S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Bristol. Tenn 
Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, , 

Atianta, Ga.; Farmers tonded Warehouse, Roanoke Rapids, GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St... New York 
Mm. “4, City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N 
C., B. A. Stigen, Mar. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. 

T. Broun, Wilder Bide.., Charlotte. a. a GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. ng 


Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta. Ga Kk. H. Ginn, Dist Me 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte. N. C., E P 


York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
White, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blide., Spar- Tex., BE. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla.. F. 
tanbure, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn D Hathway $. F. Dunlap, Mers Sou, Sales Offices. Birming- 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bide ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.;: Chattanooga. Tenn.. W. O. Mc- 
Atianta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co 824- Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville. 
Security Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. Joyner, Mer.:; ¢ ‘orn Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., E 3. Myrick, Mer.: 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond. 


: Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer. 
CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass sou Of- Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga., W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas, 
fice, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Tex., W. F. Kaston, Megr.: Houston. Tex... F. C Bunker, Mer. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J 
Sou Reps Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bide... Chark tte. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
N , W. G, Hammer; Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph 
Griffin, Ga.., Belton ©. Plowden 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.;: New 
York, N, “ee . hiladelphia. Pa.: New Orleans la Houston. 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, © 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure, 8S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax. Ala 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. ! Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern Nati nal Rank Bide 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Johnston (Chariotte, N 
C., Eimer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, F red Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and services tatives 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington. Del Dis- 
tributors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Chattanooga. Tenn.: 
Hercules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; Hercules Powder Johnston Bide Charlotte, N. 
W arehouses—American Sto rage and 213 
Cedar St., Charlotte. Textile Warehouse Co 511-513 
Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Ww areho tise 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne. N. J Sou. Ren., Caro 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence. R. 1 Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. N. C Textile Mill 
Supply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co... Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. CC.‘ Sullivan Hdw. Co Anderson. 


represet! 


Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. Ss. Carolina 
Sup pl y Co., Greenville, S. ¢ Fulton Supply Co Atianta,. Ga.: 
Si uthern Beltine Co Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Tx xtil Mill Sup- 


— (’o., Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga Young & Vann Sup- 
piv Co., Birmingham. Ala Waters-Garland Co Louisville, Ky 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanbure. S. ¢ 
in N. CC. and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and 
Safety Table Cys 
tanbure. 


HOUGH SHADE CORP., Janesville. Wis Sou 
Barton, Jr., 223 Mortgare Guarantee Bide 
H. Hughes, P. O. Box 454. Greenville. S. CC 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Me i30l W. Morehead St., 
(Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., C. L Court Square 
Bide., Baltimore. mat insen, 3807 Seminary Ave.. Rich- 
mond, Va.;: S. P hwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point. N. C 
Db. O. Wylie, 1301 Ww Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: C. H. Pat 
trick, P. O. Box 1003, Greenville, S. C.: J. J. Reilly. 2855 Peach 
tree, Apt. No. 5, Atlanta. Ga H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest Ave., 


Lyistributor 
American 
Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spar- 


Reps., James 
Atianta, Ga.; F. 


Philadelphia, 


Decatur, Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave Chatta 
n Tenn.: L. N Mantle \ o> St. Charles St New Orleans 
LA.; gs | W. Byrnes, 333 St Charles St New Orleans, La.;: G. J 
Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, Okla 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 6 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
38-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO... Worcester 
and Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S -e 
chor, Sou. Agent: S. W. Rep 
Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave.. N. E.. Atlanta. 
Ga Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson. Conn Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service 
Mer., Dan B. Griffin, P. O. Box 1036, Greensboro. N. C.: Sou 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp Box 544, Charlotte, 
c Sou. Distributor Odell Mill Supply Co... Greensboro 
C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co., Charlotte, N. C nia Supply (o., Gastonia 
N 


Phone Liberty 1875, 
Taylor, P. O. Box 2084. Phone 


Mass Sou. Office 
Atlanta. Ga., Guy L. Mel- 

\ Singleton Co.. Inc., 
Flood ‘hilds, 244 Forsvth St.. S 
Moore. R33 York St., Gastonia, N. C 


C.: Shelby Supply Co Shelby, N ' Sullivan Hardware 
Co Anderson. S. mtromeryv & Inc Spartan 
bure. S Carolina upply (Cn Greenville, (greenville 
Textile Supply Co Ore le Fults Supply Co., At- 
lanta. Ga Southern Soltis: (o Atlanta. Ga industrial Sup- 
Inc.. LaGranes Ga. The Young Vann Supply 


Pirmingham, Ala. 
JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S 
W. A. Kennedy. Pres 


Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. 


KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus. 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. Dan H Ww allace, Sou. Aegt Sou 
Warehouse: Greenville, S. ‘harlotte, N. C Sou. Reps.. 
Claude B. P. 0. Box 1382 Luke J. Castile, 


%24 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. Home- 
wood, Birmingham. Ala. 
LAUREL QAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadel- 
pata. Pa Rens... A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. Char- 
otte, N c.” and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laure! St.. 
W Hollister {). Ro x tal, 
land, P. Oo Box 895. Atlanta, Ga 


Hartford, Conn. 
Spartanburg, 5. C.; R. B. More- 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Job- 
bers: Odell Mill Supply Co.. 


Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply 


4] 


Co., Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co 
Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.: Ferebee 
Lynchburg. Va Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson. Miss. : 
inth, Miss.: 


Greenville, S 
Johnson Co.. 
. Penn.: Miss 
Machine Co.. Cor- 
industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange. Ga Philips Hdw 
& Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.: Macon Supply Co., Macon, Ga.: 
Owen-Richards Co.. Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse Sales 
Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte. ; 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO.., Inc.. 
Mer., Paul C 
as. Mer 


Spartanbure. Gen 
Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter. E. H. Thom- 
Chemical Div.. T. J lovad 


NATIONAL ANILINE € Inc., General Of- 
fice, 40 Rector St.. Ne “ York City julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.. 
201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N Cc Ke nne er M: ickenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W First St (Charlo Salesmen ly. § 
Morse, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. l.. Barker, 201 W 
First St.. Che irlo tte, N. C.; R. B. Murdoch. 201 W. First St , 
(“harlotte,. N. Harry L. Shinn. 201 W. First Charlotte. 
N. C.: A. R. Okerstron -01 W. First St... Charlotte. N. C.: J 
H. Shuford,. Jefferson-Standard Pld<.. Greenshoro WN 
Parker, Jefferson-Standard Bldg (Greensboro. N. H. A. Rod 


gers 1006 James Bide (hattanooga Tenn * Spratt 
1006 James Bide (Chattanooga. Tenn J W hits Americal 
Shavings Bank Bide Atlanta, Ga W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon 
Court Apt Columbus. Ga Frank IL. Feagle, 3300 St. Charlee 


Ave., Apt. No. 4, New Orleans, La.: E. L. Pemberton. 294 Dick 
St Fayetteville, N. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.. Main Office, 111 Broadway. New 
York Mranches 659 Freeman Avs Cincinnati, O.: Widener 
Bidge., Philadelphia, Pa. (Jo oe T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic 
Branch), Georgia Lead Divx Atianta,. Ga Warehouses Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer (Co Bay St. Extension and 
(‘anal St Savannah, Ga John T Le wis & Bros. Co.. ‘aor os 
S. Corner Light and Pratt Baltimore Nid V. Gunn 
& Co., 1422 Bast Cary St R chmond Va Sou. Sales Reps 
4. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell Road. 'N. E.. Atlanta Ga J. K 
(fampbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive. Fountair 
Tenn Angus P. Gunn Mt Vernon St Richmond. 


Va R. S. Haves. 2305 Fourth Ave Richmond. Va e: Wi allace 


Jackson, 1709 Fort Bragwe Road. Favett. ville, N. = 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... W Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. |] sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St 
(*harlotte. N. sou. Agt Tavior, Charlotte. Sou. 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills. N. C.: W Ox 272. 
Atlanta, Ga Wm. S. Johnstone. P. O. Rox 992 astonia, N. €C 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 29° 
City sou. Office, 1000 W. Mo rehe ad St.. Phone 3-7191, Char- 
intte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C.. Atlanta. Ga.. Greenville, S. 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer 


NOBLE. New Bedford 


Nashua. N. H 
Madison Ave... New York 


Mass seu. Rep... John P. Rat- 


nF. 14. Greenville, S. ¢ 

MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass Sou 
Plant, 21% Long St.. Gastonia. N. ¢ 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Stamf: ra Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. *harlotte. N. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N 7 sou. Reps.. 


rdwin W. Klumph,. 2018 Dilworth Road 


West, Charlotte N oc 
Clif 


Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive. Charlotte. N 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St (Chicago, Til Soy 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Anderson. S Sou. Warehouse. 
Warehouse Co Greenville. S. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchbure. 
lotte, N. C Atianta Office, Bona Allen Bide 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., tInc., 420 Lexineton Ave., New York 
City; Cedar Rapids, lowa; P. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer Atlanta 
Ga.: W. J C monts J. H. Almand. Atlanta Office: 
(. T. Lassiter, Greensbor Morriso n, Spartanburg, 
mn, ¢ ‘hario tte, N. C.: W Brown, Dallas. Tex 
Stocks carried at convenient points 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holvoke. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Pittsburgh. Pa. Sou Of- 
fices and Warehouses jaltimore, Md.; Birmingham. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Dallas, Tex.: El Paso. Tex.: Fort Worth, Tex.: 
High Point, N. C.; Houston, Tex.: Knoxville. Tenn.: Memphis, 
Tenn Nashville, Tenn.: New Orleans. La.: Richmond, Va.: 
Savannah, Ga. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. Inc. Philadelphia. Pa sou. Rep 
H. GG. Mayer, 414 Johnston Bide.. Charlotte. Nc 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO.. 
and Health and Welfare Plans MDiv ). 
Southeastern Div. Office. 902 Cy 


THE PURE OIL CO., 
Division Office. 
Mer 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.. 
sou. Reps., L. H 213 N. Spring St.. 
1600 S. 2ist St 
st.. W 
SS Forsyth 


Textile 


Mass., and Char- 


Mass 


(Group Accident 
(Chattanooga. Tenn 
mmercial Bldg., Gastonia. N. C. 


Industrial Sales Dept.. 


| Southeastern 
140 Spring St., S. W.., 


Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark. 


Pa 

Winston-Salem. 
Greenville, S. C.: A. 8s Jay, 
rham, Ala J. T. Hoffman. 8&8 Forsyth 
Atianta Store. C. R “Mitchell. Mer 
st.. Ss. W Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta. Ga 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO.. 
Henry Anner. Box 1515. 

ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
vile, S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterwmarch &t 
sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. uae 
seu. Agent: Atlanta, Ga., John 
Selling Agents 


rovidence, Sou. Rep.. 
Greenville, Ss 


Office. Green- 


Mass. 
Gayle, 


Comer, 
Agent 


Boston, 
Walter W. 
Graves and Miles A 

Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth. Selling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO.. 
old P. Goller. 
Mil.on Ave., 


Jersey City, N. J. Sou Rep., 
Edgewood. R. 


Har- 
Anderson, 10 


J 


4 
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SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 


houses Richmond. Va.. 1017-19 Main St.; Charlotte, N. C., 222 
W. First St.: Spartanburg, 8S. C., 158 E. Main ‘columbia. 
= <«( 1718 Main St.: Atlanta, Ga., 70 Broad St.. N. W.; Colum- 
bus. Ga.. 1038 Broadway: Nashville, Tenn., 711 Church 5Bt.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 826-28 Broad St.; = rmingham, Ala., 2016 
Third Ave.. N.: Montgomery, Ala., 33 Commerce SBt.; Knoxville, 

Tenn., 314 53. Gas St Sou. Reps. Ie i. Ste ger, 222 W. ist St., 

Charlotte, N. R Olney, 158 E. Main St., Spartanburg, 5 


C.:; W Mi: isten, 1300 W ith St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; T. R 
Moore 501 Westover Ave.. Roanoke, Va.: G N. Jones,. 207 
Glas ock St Raleigh, N. © W.H. Mastbrook, 4207 Oakland 
Ave Greensboro, N. C John Limbach. 70 Broad St., N = 
Atlanta. Ga.: D. 8S. Shimp. 3 Columbus Sta., Nashville, Tenn. 
©. A. King. 4001 Hanover Ave., Richmond, Va.; M. P .Forter, 


1028 Rroadway. Columbus, Ga 
SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md 
SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 


W.. Atlanta. Ga.: 20 E. 2ist St., B Mad 2809 Main St.., 
Dallas. Tex.: 119 W Ashieyv St Jacks ille Fila.: 2516 Grand 
Ave Kansa City Mo 940 Poydras St New Orleans La 


1645 W. Broad St.. Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd.. St 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg... Baltimore. Md Warehouses Union 
Storage Warehouse-Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 


Textile Warehouse Co 511 Rhett St.. Greenvill South 
Atlantic Bonded W urehouse Greensboro. N. C. New South 
Express Lines, Columbia Cc: Terminal mes Corp., 317 N 
St.. Richmond, Va.; Tavior Transfé (o.. 102 Boush St.. 


Norfolk, Va 
SOLVAY ee CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York Cits Sou 


Branches S. Tryon St Charlotte, c.. O. Pierce. 
Mer H ni lker ar] Artnurs, ind Hug h sales- 
men American Bank ‘lde New Orle ans, La Cc ©. Kings- 
bury. Met W. L. Moise, salesman Sou. Plant, Solvay Process 


Co Paton Rouge, La 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. © 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. &., Decatur, Il Sou Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg Atlanta. Ga.. Wm. H Randolph. Jr., 
Sou. Mer.. L. A. Dillon. Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bidg., 
Spartanbure,. S. C.; Geo. A. Dean Reps... W. T. O'’Steen, Green- 
ville. S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C John T. Higgin- 
hothem: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham Ala 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga Tenn 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg Philadelphia, Pa 


Sou. Reps., W. S. Lawson. care Standard-Coosa Thatcher Co., 
Chattanooga. Tenn.: J Rickman. care Standard-Coosa- 


Thatcher Co... Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


STANDARD TYTAPE CO., Asheboro, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Philacelphia, Pa Greensboro Office, Guilford 


Rank Bide... Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain Greenville Office 
and Plant. Greenvill ¢ J Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. Vice- 
Pree and Mer. of Southern Divisions Davis L. Batson: Sam 
Zimmerman, Jr Herry Good in Atlanta Office and Plant, 
Rex 1496. Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole. Ver- 
non A. Graff Spinning and Twister Ring Division Ralph 
Ragan. Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), 


louis P. Batson, Pres 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave. New York City 
Sou Office. Johnston Bide ‘harlotte. N Irs rat Ly Griffin Mer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER co., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W Walker. P. O. Box 1894, Green- 
vile. S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 4438 Spartanburg, C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. C E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE. New York, N. Y District Offices, Box 
901. Norfolk. Va., and Box 722 Atlanta. Ga. Bulk plants and 


warehouses in all principal ities Lubrication H 
I, Marlow. W. H. Grose, W P Warner. Greensboro, N..C.: W. 
Goebel. Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norf 
Raker, Spartanburg, c PDP. L. Keys, Richmond Va 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY co., Providence, R. I 
Seu. Office, Johnston Bidge., ‘ *harlotte, N. C 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin 5t., Spartanburg, S.C. E. 
J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas 

TIDEWATE! ASSOCIATED OIL CO.. 17 Battery Place, New 
York City ‘arolinas Distributor He ath Distributing Co., 
1118 5. Blvd. Charlotte, N. © 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga 


U S BOBBIN @ SHUTTLE co., Lawrence. Mass Sou. 


Plants. Greenville, 5. C. sonne n City, Tenn and Monticello. 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowe ell Ho Johnston Bide., irlotte, 
M. QOuslev. P. O. Box Greenville, S. © Ly, Ragan, 


High Point, N. © \ TD. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. Factory and Main Offices 


Provide wu. Rranch Office: 1400-A Woodside National 
kK wills > Sou ac heps J Palmer. 
Ala W. L. Moor (01 Pearl St Lvynehbure, Va 
whatatr Apts Flovd ind W “ibine Sts 
Louisvill K M. Hara S62 S \ ith St Miami, Fla 
= J MeMahon, R. F. D. No. 1 Box 438-I Fort Worth, Tex 
Soy) Distributor for Barreled Sunlight ALABAMA—Birm 
in@han Standard Ruilding Material (Co 230 S. Sist St L\RKAN- 
SAS—tittle Rock: Gilmor Paint & Paner Co., 320 Louisiana St 
(ill & Mulholland, 309 W. Forsvth 
rakeland: Miller Hdwe. & Paint Co Miami: Tinele Paint Co.., 
i949 S W. First St.; Orland Thomas Lumber Co., Gore Ave. and 
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Railroad St St Augustine: C. F. Hamblen, Inc.. Cor. King and 
Bay Sts.: St. Petersburg: Dann-Gerow Co., 250 9th St. and 3rd 
Ave., 8.: Tampa: |. W. Phillips & Co., Morgan and Bell Sts.; W 
Palm R each Sewell Hdwe.. 528 Clematis St.: Winter Park: 
Thomas Lumber & Supply Co., 740 Orange Ave. GEORGIA 

Atlanta: Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N. W.; Colum- 
bus: Graves Paint & Glass Co., 2222 Wynnton Road; Savannah 
Morgan's. Inc... 111 W. Broad St. LOUISIANA-—Baton Rouge 
Service Sales Co., P. O. Box 58. NORTH CAROLINA—Asheville 
Prits mare Paint & Glass Ce. of Asheville. 77 Patton Ave... (har- 
lott Pritchard Paint & Glass Co... 112 W. 5th St.; Durham 
Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Inc., 113-115 E. Chapel Hill St 

(jreensboro: Gate City Paint Co.., 110 N Greene St.: High Point 
Vick Paint & Wall Paper Co 219 KE. Commerce St.; Mt. Airy 
W. FE. Merritt Co.; Raleigh ideal Paint & Wall Paper Co., 115 S 


Salisbury St.: Southern Pines: Shaw P —<- & Wall Paper Co., 
ire S. Haast By pac St Winston-Salem ck Paint Co., 219 W. 
oth St. ORL \—-Muskogee: Atlas (o., 418 N. Matin 


St ()klahoma Dunn Fuel & Lumber Co 299° N. Broad- 
wat SOUTH CAROLINA—Charleston Atlantic Paint Co., 207 


Meeting St Spartanbure Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., W 
Main St TEN NESSEE—Kinesport: General Hdwe. & Electri: 
(‘o., 210 KEK. Market St Knoxvill Chapman Drug Co., 214 5 
(jav Memph Rinsewanger Co. of Tennesse 645-655 
nion \ve Nashville Mason-Morgan 212 Second Ave N 
TEX AS—Reaumont: Hicks Paint & Wallpaper Co., 543 Orleans 
St Corpus Christi: Brvan D. Beck, 304 N. Chaparral St.; Dal 
las: W. B. Russell, Jr.. 704 Main St Houston: Fred G. DeYoe, 
Raehbyv St } Newsom-Gibson Paint & Paper Co 


1414 Ave. K: Lubbock: Graham's Paint & Paper Co 1209 13th 
St San Antonio ‘Roemer, 112-114 Main Ave VIRGINIA 


TLwnehbure’ Hines Inc., 316 12th St Norfolk: The 
Hienrvy Walke (Co © Rox 1008: Ricehmond: Bullington Paint 
Irie ith and Hread Sts Roanoke Nelson Hadwe Co., V7 
Carmnhbell Ave Winchester John Rosenberger & C'o., Iince.. 


"1 S. Braddock St 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. IL. 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 5 
C.: Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence, L 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont. N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
°21 W. Washineton St... Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, 
Jr.. Mer.. 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. 
Dalton, Mer 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St... Charlotte, N. C. A. Kennedy, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, Whitin Bide.. Charlotte, N. c., W. H. Porcher and R.. lL. 
Dalton. Mers.: 1317 Healey Bide., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.. 
M. P. Thomas. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bent- 
ley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.. H toss Brock, LaFayette, Ga 

WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. L. 

WOLF, JACQUES &@ CO., Passaic, N. J Sou. Reps... C. R. 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman S8St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, 
Box 102, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Steel Heddle Enlarges Their Hard Chromium 
Plating Division 


In order to keep up with increased demand for a spe- 
cial grade of hard chromium plating, the Steel Heddle 
Manufacturing Company, with plants in Philadelphia, 
Grecnville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., and Montreal, Canada, 
have found it necessary to more than triple this division 
in the Philadelphia plant. 

The Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company, manufac- 
turers of loom harness equipment, has perfected a hard. 
durable, chrome finish which has met approval not only 
in the textile trade but throughout industry in general. 

The Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company has made 
a survey of the mills requirements along the line of hav- 
ing worn parts built up with hard chrome plate and are 
in a position, in most cases, to advise the mill what part 
it is advantageous for them to have reconditioned. 

Chromium may be deposited on an object to almost 
any desired thickness, and the depth of this thickness 
can be very accurately controlled. Through this process, 
it is often possible to take worn shafts or similar parts 
which have become so worn so as to be useless and to 
build up the worn parts so that they will again function 
perfectly. 
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VOGEL Number 5 


- 


| No other. installation can 
; be more satisfactory in 
operation. Simple in con- 
struction, economical in 
water requirements, free 
from operating failures, 
they have proved them- 
selves in thousands of 
installations. 


lf desired, the use of a Num- 
ber One Valve makes this 
outfit semi-frost-proof. Sold 
by Plumbers everywhere. 


j 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


* 


For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
AN DERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 


Here's a package of 
INCREASED PRODUCTION! 


With labor costs rising and business accelerating, take 
advantage of the Increased Production that can result 
from installing a few boxes of DIAMOND FINISH rings. 
Get 10% to 15% more spinning production by junking 
worn, wavy rings in favor of our new high-polish rings. 
Increase twister output 25% to 90% by utilizing our 
patented Eadie auto-lubricated styles. 


WHITINSVILLE 


Makers of Spinning Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK. Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 


. of ordering alkalies have gone out of 
date! Use Solvay Alkalies in your textile op- 
erations. They are always as specified. Write 
for a copy of the Solvay Products Book. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Indianapolis New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Piutsburgh Sc. Louis Syracuse 


SOLVAY ALKALIE 


Factory Closet — 
\ 
| 
* * 


WHEN YOU BUY THE 
VEEDER-ROOT 
2-3 PICK COUNTER 


Be sure you get all three of these advan- 
tages when you buy Pick Counters... 
there’s no reason to accept less. They are 
offered only by the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of counting and computing de- 
vices. Just write to Greenville, to Hartford, 
or to the Veeder-Root office nearest you 
... and you'll be sure to get the most and Lous, San Francisce Montreal. Guanes Aires, 


Mexico City, London, Paris, Tokio, 


best for your pick-counter money. IN CANADA: VEEDER-ROOT OF ‘CANADA. LTD. MONTREAL 


The = made by the world’s largest manufacturers of counting and computing 
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